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general impression pre- 
vailing in the commu- 
nity that the great de- 
partments of the 
not conducted on the 
same good business principles as ob- 
tain with mercantile firms and cor- 
porations. In fact, it is reasoned that 
a government that enacts 
laws can easily 


gov- 
ernment are 


its own 
and without diffi- 
culty provide for any emergency re- 
sulting either from failure to observe 
econony or from incompetency of its 
officials. 

Some information as to the admin- 
istration of the treasury department, 
acknowledged to be the most important 
branch of the government, collecting 
during the last fiscal year as duties 
on imports alone the enormous sum 
of $223,857,956, may prove of inter- 
est and profit. 

To Alexander Hamilton should be 
given the credit of framing the original 
customs revenue laws. His was a mas- 


F. Smith. 

ter mind, as is everywhere conceded, 
and especially in customs circles. 
There have been new laws passed 
and many amendments which have 
been made necessary by the result 
of the rapid growth of the country, 
but the fundamental laws as laid 
down Hamilton still continue 
and have not been greatly improved 
upon. 

The United States is divided into 
156 customs districts. Of this num- 
ber there are 36 in New England. 
Massachusetts has 11, Maine 14, 
New Hampshire 1, Vermont 2, Con- 
necticut 5, and Rhode Island 3. To 
defray the expenses of these districts, 
and for the purpose of collecting the 
revenue, congress, for many years, 
has appropriated annually the sum 
of $5,500,000, an amount that is 
wholly inadequate, hence a defi- 
ciency bill must be passed for an ad- 
ditional million and one half of dol- 
lars. It seems unwise to continue 
an appropriation year after year, ac- 
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knowledged to be inadequate, with 
the country expanding and expenses 
constantly increasing, thereby embar- 
rassing the department and all its of- 
ficials, and with congress forced later 
to provide for the deficiency. 

All collectors of customs are re- 
quired to deposit with an assistant 
treasurer of the United States all 
duties on At 


made 


collected imports. 
large ports the deposits are 

daily, and weekly at small ports 
where there are few transactions; the 
amount thus deposited is reported by 
the collector to the department which 
is a check on the assistant treasurer. 
The system is so complete that the 
secretary of the treasury finds each 
morning on his desk the exact 
amount standing to the credit of the 
United States, precisely the same as 
the president of a national bank is 
furnished information as to the bank’s 
standing. Each month, or quarter, 
a collector makes up his estimate for 
the expense of collecting revenue, 
which includes salaries, rents, and 
incidentals, and forwards to the de- 
partment, and a check is forwarded 
in return, which the collector may 
deposit with the assistant treasurer, 
or with a national bank that has 
become a national depository, and 
makes payment by check for the va- 
rious amounts. Duties under no cir- 
cumstances can be deposited in the 
national depository, and instructions 
are equally imperative to make all 
payments by check. 

No appointments or promotions can 
be made by a collector of customs, 
and no expense incurred without au- 
thority first being granted by the de- 
partment. If a collector finds the 
service requires an additional clerk, 
or if customs premises need repairs, 
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or the revenue boat a coat of paint, 
authority must first be obtained. 
The department refers the applica- 
tion to a special agent in charge of 
the agency district who is directed to 
investigate, and to submit a report 
and recommendation, the purpose be- 
ing to secure a report from an official 
not an officer of the collector’s force, 
reporting directly to the secretary of 
the treasury, and supposed to have 
no interest whatever in the subject 
under investigation, so that an un- 
biased report is insured. There have 
been instances when the expense of 
investigation would exceed the total 
cost of the amount requested by the 
collector, but, as a rule, it results in 
economy, and, otherwise, in so large 
a country, when all manner of re- 
quests are forwarded, the treasury 
would soon be drained. 

As a result of many years of exper- 
ience, I can say that no business 
house or corporation watches its ex- 
penditures more carefully than does 
the treasury department, or is more 
willing to meet its just obligations. 

There is another error exceedingly 
common that requires correction. 
The majority of people appear to 
believe that they cannot transact 
business directly with the govern- 
ment, and that their communications 
must bear the endorsement of a mem- 
ber of congress or a United States 
senator. Such a situation would be 
absurd. The most humble citizen 
may address any of the great depart- 
ments at Washington, and he will 
always receive a prompt and courte- 
ous reply, and any request that is 
consistent will be granted; if, by 
mistake, the writer addresses his let- 
ter to the wrong department, it will 
be forwarded; indeed,+ anonymous 
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communications so far as possible are 
investigated. 

If there is criticism as to delay or 
failure it is often more likely to be 
chargeable to the applicant who for- 
gets that there are seventy millions 
of people transacting business with 
the government, that the treasury 
department is a great hopper where 
tons of mail arrive and depart daily, 
and that the officials have little time 
to read long epistles on matters that 
have no connection with the particu- 
lar subject, and that oftentimes the 
writing is beyond deciphering. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS. 


The methods that are in vogue in 
connection with the entry of mer- 
chandise are simple, yet so far-reach- 


ing that the government cannot be 
robbed without the collusion of a 
number of officials, and such frauds 
are exceedingly difficult to cover up 
for any length of time, as the work 
of one official is incomplete by itself, 
the second and third officials’ records 
being a check on the first, and at 
ports where there are many transac- 
tions one clerk or officer cannot com- 
plete the transaction. There are 
those who have made such attempts, 
but it is well understood that it is 
impossible for a customs officer to ap- 
propriate public funds for any length 
of time without detection. There 
was one instance at a port where 
there was but one officer, where he 
appropriated all the duties collected, 
destroying all official records so that 
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Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, tn Charge of Customs. 


A Native a/ Jaffrey, N. H. 


apparently no business was tran- 
sacted, and for a short time he flour- 
ished. 

A second illustration of wrong do- 
ing was in the case of a cashier at a 
large port who was speculating in 
stocks. His method was to take the 
amount of duties on a single entry, 
when it was a considerable sum, and 
to defer accounting for the same for a 
day or two, then to make good from 
an amount paid by a second importer ; 
the duties paid by a third importer 
would make good the amount of the 
second. In both instances the parties 
were promptly detected, placed on 
trial, convicted, and punished. 


UNDERVALUATION FRAUDS. 


The losses to the customs revenue 


are considerable through smuggling, 
but this is not the principal avenue 
for perpetrating frauds, as the public 
are led to believe. The erroneous 
impression, no doubt, is due to the 
publicity given through the press to 
the methods of those engaged in 
smuggling, it being a subject of gen- 
eral interest. It is by the undervalu- 
ation of merchandise that the govern- 
ment suffers the greatest losses, and 
the frauds in this direction represent 
millions of dollars. 

The public may not be aware that 
the importing business in this coun- 
try is principally in the hands of for- 
eigners ; that American firms, in their 
own country, have been driven from 
the field as importers. It is not re- 
markable, under these circumstances, 
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that many of the foreign importers 
thrive by their dishonest and fraudu- 
lent practices, having little or no in- 
terest in this country beyond their 
own pecuniary gains, and having lit- 
tle regard for their oaths. Honest 
and reliable American firms will not 
be a party to such frauds, hence can- 
not successfully compete with under- 
valuers. 

There are many manufacturers 
abroad who will not accept orders 
from American firms for their manu- 
factured products if intended for di- 
rect shipment ; this is especially true 
as to silks, dress goods, laces, em- 
broideries, etc. If a buyer, repre- 
senting a reputable house in Boston, 
calls on such a manufacturer he is 
informed that his order will be en- 
tered, and the merchandise forwarded 
from New York by their agent and 
invoiced at currency prices. There 
can be but one interpretation,—the 
agent is in reality a member of the 
corporation and profits by under- 
valuation, and some system exists by 
which the government is defrauded, 
or there could be no objection to 
shipping direct to the Boston firm, 
who would make an honest entry at 
the custom house. 

It may be thought easy to discover 
such undervaluation, but it is found 
most difficult. The manufacturer 
ships his entire product to his agent, 
hence there is no possible way to 
make comparison with consignments 
to other importers, and the manufac- 
turer, being on foreign territory, if 
called upon for information as to 
values, is not inclined to furnish the 
same, and there is no law to compel 
him. 

It is a humiliating situation, but it 
is none the less true, that Boston 


firms, to-day, are forced to place 
their orders for certain classes of 
goods with agents in New York, rep- 
resenting foreign manufacturers, and 
realize, for reasons stated, that they 
cannot import themselves. The dis- 
honest importers adopt every con- 
ceivable method to defraud the reve- 
nue; for instance, with bales of to- 
bacco, which is invoiced as leaf 
tobacco, presumably filler tobacco, 
duty on which is thirty-five cents 
per pound. Many hundred bales 
will be entered at the same time; 
usually ten per cent. is sent to the 
public stores for examination. There 
may be wrapper tobacco in the lot 
dutiable at $1.75 per pound, but the 
importer trusts to good fortune that 
none of the bales will be selected for 
examination, simply takes the risk, 
and if, by accident, such is discov- 
ered, it is alleged that it was shipped 
by a mistake and will be exported to 
Canada. 

Vast quantities of alizarine colors, 
under various names, are imported 
from Germany, composed, perhaps, 
of several ingredients, one of which, 
being a chief component part, will 
determine the value and rate of duty. 
A chemical analysis only can deter- 
mine the question. A second impor- 
tation, invoiced like the first, will be 
so changed that there exists the 
greatest doubts as to the component 
parts; the merchandise may be ad- 
vanced by local appraisers, appeal 
taken by the importer to the board 
of general appraisers; expert evi- 
dence is called, and if invoice value 
is found correct, or the advance sus- 
tained, then, with either result, the 
government, or the importer, may 
take the question to the courts, where 
years may be required for adjudica- 
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tion. Meanwhile invoices covering 
all importations are held for liquida- 
tion, pending the decision of the 
courts. 

A New York importer recently en- 
tered at Boston several hundred min- 
ers’ hats that were saturated with 
rosin. The broker, acting under 
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hundred dollars as additional duties, 
and a good sum as penalty for fraudu- 
lent entry. When advances are made 
at New York the importers will often 
have one or more importations en- 
tered at smaller ports, New Haven, 
Hartford, or Springfield, and fre- 
quently try Boston, hoping the ap- 





the instructions of the importer, 
made entry as manufacture of rosin 
at twenty per cent. As the result of 
a chemical analysis, it was discovered 
that the hats were made of the very 
best quality of felt and the proper 
classification made the same dutiable 
at forty-four cents per pound and 
sixty per cent. ad valorem, a double 
duty, resulting in collecting several 


praising officers have not learned of 
the advances. 

These are only a few of the 
methods adopted by dishonest im- 
porters in connection with under- 
valuations; one fraud is discounted 
to-day, another to-morrow, but the 
importers continue to flourish, dis- 
covering new avenues by which they 
can defeat the revenue laws. 
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SMUGGLERS AND THEIR SCHEMES. 


Smugglers are equally expert, and 
devise novel schemes to avoid pay- 
ment of duty. Smugglers have ad- 
vanced in methods as well as the rest 
of the world. They will use all sorts 
of strategy and trickery in trying to 
deceive customs officers. 

It is undoubtedly true that the av- 
erage man does not look upon smug- 
gling as a very serious offense, yet 
the revised statutes provide, upon 
conviction, both imprisonment and 
fine, and United States Judge Webb 
recently, at Portland, Me., in passing 
sentence on a smuggler, declared 
that there was no difference between 
smuggling and stealing from the 
bank safe, and all convicted of the 
offense would not escape with fines, 
but would receive prison sentence. 

One of the most persistent smug- 
glers is a Canadian furrier. He car- 
ries an immense stock, claiming to 
be valued at one million of dollars; 
drivers of carriages in his city are 
subsidized so that all tourists, with- 
out consultation, are driven to his 
place of business. The furrier well 
understands that tourists, as a rule, 
will meet their obligations, hence 
they are received with courtesy, 
shown through the establishment, 
and politely informed that if they 
did not come prepared to purchase 
they can remit at their convenience. 
If the tourist inquires as to duties he 
will be told to wear out the garment, 
and that he has authority todo so. If 
the garment is to be manufactured, 
either the furrier will agree to de- 
liver at the residence of the customer 
in the states, or will accept a nominal 
sum as duties. In either case he 
smuggles the package, while the gov- 


ernment receives nothing, the furrier 
appropriating the amount collected 
for payment of duties. 

To carry on his fraudulent business 
he has employed Wagner, Monarch, 
and Pullman car conductors and por- 
ters; he has appropriated United 
States mail sacks that were being 
returned from Canada empty, and 
placed his packages therein; private 
yachts and sailing vessels have been 
made to do his bidding, and when 
driven from one avenue by the vigi- 
lance of customs officers, he opens up 
new routes. Three men who acted 
as his agents have been arrested, 
tried, convicted, and served terms in 
the penitentiary, and the arch smug- 
gler himself only avoided arrest some 
time since by leaping from the train 
between Newport and White River 
Junction, Vt., and under an assumed 
name and in disguise succeeded in 
reaching Montreal. 

Tourists from Maine to California, 
innocent, perhaps, of any intention of 
defrauding the revenue, have been 
duped by this furrier, and furs pur- 
chased have either been seized as 
having been illegally imported, or 
the parties have paid fines that have 
equaled the duties. 

The fashionable dressmakers in 
the large cities have been persistent 
smugglers and undervaluers, and 
given officers a vast amount of trou- 
ble. 

Recently, radical changes have 
been effected at New York by the 
removal of inspectors, as examiners 
of baggage on dock, and the appoint- 
ment of clerks in their places, largely 
to detect such frauds, and the re- 
ceipts have been greatly increased. 

One dressmaker recently made a 
declaration under oath that she had 
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nothing dutiable, yet, upon examina- 
tion, a number of Worth’s costumes 
were found, valuable laces secreted 
in the sleeves of the dresses, kid 
gloves by the dozen pairs, and other 
goods, the duties amounting to $2,300, 
and, in addition, a large penalty was 
paid, while her attorney’s fees were 
no small item. 

Some years since another dress- 
maker arrived in Boston, also mak- 
ing a declaration of nothing dutiable; 
the officer assigned to make the ex- 
amination found $150 in gold in a 
slipper placed directly on top of her 
effects, presumably intended as a 
bribe to an inspector. This woman 
paid $1,500 in duties. 

Diamonds under the Canadian 
tariff are admitted free; the duty 
under our present tariff is ten per 
cent. A few months since a large 
lot of diamonds reached Montreal 


Boston, Mass 


by registered mail; when the party 
called for them he was shadowed and 
followed to Niagara Falls; as soon 
as he stepped on to American terri- 
tory he was arrested and searched, but 
no diamonds were discovered. The 
official was amazed, but remembered 
seeing a newly married couple with 
the smuggler and made inquiry of 
them. “ Yes, we are acquainted with 
this man, and he handed usa small 
package.” The couple were entirely 
innocent of any wrong intention, hav- 
ing been imposed upon by the smug- 
gler, and were greatly surprised to 
learn of the value of the package that 
they had smuggled across the line. It 
was not a happy bridal trip, as they 
were detained in jail as witnesses. 
The smuggler in due time pleaded 
guilty and is now in prison serving 
his term. The diamonds were for- 
feited to the government and sold at 
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public auction for over thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Those engaged in petty smuggling 
are often exceedingly clever and dis- 
play much shrewdness. In some of 
the districts of Maine during the win- 
ter season, the St. John river being 
frozen, the ice becomes an artificial 
bridge and new roads are made 
through the woods. When the farm- 
ers have a load of grain, potatoes, 
beef, or other merchandise that they 
wish to smuggle, the trip is generally 
by night; often a boy on horseback is 
sent in advance to ascertain if any 
customs officer is along the line ; if so, 
to give the alarm. Not long ago the 
outrider discovered an officer, but the 
farmer was not given sufficient time 
to turn his heavy two-horse team, 
and when found, he had cut the 
traces of one of the horses supposed 
to be of value, and escaped to New 
Brunswick, leaving the remaining 
horse, grain, and sled to be seized, 
the horse being valueless. The 
smugglers are careful to use on such 
occasions old horses, of no value, so 
that in case of seizure their loss will 
be confined to farm products. 

Eggs shipped in barrels will be 
found to contain a hundred dozen 
Canadian socks or mittens, and egg 
cases and trunks are discovered with 
false bottoms for secreting valuable 
goods. 

One Byron E. Lurchin of Pem- 
broke, Me.,*boldly smuggled 167,000 
pounds of Canadian wool, last sea- 
son, and for a short time apparently 
prospered. His method was to ship 
the wool from St. John, N. B., to 
Grand Manan, an island off the coast 
of Eastport, and part of the domain 
of Canada, then with a small schoon- 
er to run the wool across to a small 
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station on New Washington County 
railroad and consign to Boston 
parties, disposing of the same as 
wool grown in Maine. Some of the 
wool had gone into consumption 
prior to the discovery of Lurchin’s 
fraudulent methods, but seizures 
were made in Boston, Lowell, and 
Bristol, R. I., and the wool forfeited 
to the government. lLurchin, not 
wishing to take the chances of arrest 
and trial, and before the officers could 
apprehend him, fled to foreign terri- 
tory, where he has since remained. 
This was not his first offense as a 
smuggler. A few months prior a 
schooner loaded with herring from 
Grand Manan was seized at Lubec 
aud both vessel and cargo forfeited 
to the government. In connection 
with this case there was brought to 
Boston one Elmer W. Morang as a 
witness. It was believed that he 
had perjured himself, and he was 
subsequently arrested, tried, and con- 
victed of perjury, and later made a 
full confession. He is now serving 
time in prison for that offense. 


THE ‘‘ LINE STORE’’ DEVICE. 


The customs revenue suffers great 
loss by smuggling in connection with 
so-called ‘‘line stores,’’ merchants 
along the frontier having erected 
their stores with the boundary line 
running through their buildings, one 
half of the store being in the United 
States arid the other half in Canada. 
There are in the states of Maine and 
Vermont forty-four suci stores, and 
in addition a large number of store- 
houses used in connection with the 
smuggling of farm products; also 
many buildings on the Canadian side 
devoted entirely to the same purpose. 
The line stores are so arranged that 
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Canadian merchandise will be found 
on shelves in Canada and American 
goods displayed on the side of the 
store that is in the United States; 
this enables the merchant to defraud 
both the United States and Canadian 
revenue. Usually the stores have 
two entrances; purchasers buying on 
the American side are requested to 
depart by the American entrance, 
and those purchasing on the Cana- 
dian side are directed to go out 
through the Canadian door. 

Maine being a prohibition state, 
there are many line stores near the 
boundary line on the New Brunswick 
side carrying exclusively a stock of 
liquor. There are many stores with 
similar stocks on the American side. 
During the last three years the pro- 
hibitory laws of the state, Maine, 
have been laxly enforced, hence such 
line stores have not been as promi- 
nent, but the reawakening of the sub- 
ject of temperance, and the closing 
of many saloons in the state, will 
wonderfully increase the activity of 
these stores, and their business will 
be more profitable. 

Hay, grain, beans, tea, poultry, 
sugar, liquors, tobacco, eggs, mit- 
tens, stockings, and other merchan- 
dise are smuggled into the United 
States. Kerosene oil, shelf hard- 
ware, agricultural implements, alco- 
hol, all classes of manufactured 
goods, are smuggled from the United 
States to Canada. So shrewd are 
these smugglers that grain in bags is 
often piled so that one half of the bag 
will be found in each country. 

It is believed that Canada suffers 
to a greater extent than does the 
United States, yet in one collection 
district in New England, could the 
officers have collected last year all 


the revenue for merchandise im- 
ported contrary to law by line stores, 
it is believed the receipts would have 
been increased forty thousand dollars. 

Our laws are strict, providing that, 
in case dutiable merchandise is de- 
posited or carried through said stores, 
without payment of duty, the same 





shall be seized, forfeited, and -dis- 
posed of according to the law, and 
the building shall be forthwith taken 
down and removed, and any person con- 
victed as principal or as having aided 
therein in violation of law, shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
ten thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or 
both. 

A serious difficulty for American 
customs officers as to demolishing 
such stores is to determine the exact 
boundary line, on account of the lia- 
bility in civil suits, if the property 
destroyed was actually on foreign ter- 
ritory. It is believed that inasmuch 
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as the revenue of both the United 
States and Canada is being defrauded 
in large sums, joint action will be 
taken by the two governments at an 
early day, and the line stores demol- 
ished along the frontier. 

Customs officers are not always suc 
cessful in ferreting out smugglers, 
and often have exciting adventures 
and interesting experiences. One 
smuggler on the coast line of Maine 
sent out quotations all over the coun- 
try offering opium ata price that in- 
dicated that the same had been ille- 
gally imported. A bright, shrewd 
officer was assigned to run the smug- 
gler down. In due time a box that 
was being forwarded by express ex- 
cited the officer's suspicions. He 
discovered that the merchandise was 
packed in tin boxes, making him mor- 
ally certain that the contents was 
opium as the drug is invariably 
packed in tin. The officer shadowed 
the box, following it on board a 
steamer for Boston, and when well 
out to sea the captain was made ac- 
quainted with the case, and the box 
brought up and opened and found to 
contain bibles packed in tin, to pre- 
veut danger by water or moisture. 
Another surprise was in store for the 
officer. Finding that the smuggler 
was interested in mercantile busi- 
ness, he returned as a traveling sales- 
man and succeeded in obtaining an 
order for his store, and on being in- 
troduced to his family, was given an 





order for engraved wedding invita- 
tions for a daughter about to be mar- 
ried. The salesman was anxious to 
make some money and the merchant 
was not slow in advancing a way, by 
selling him some opium. He related 
how he had ordered from Quebec 
and that he could take it across the 
border without payment of duties, 
and a large profit could be realized. 
He was honest in saying that he had 
taken a sample to Boston, and al- 
though he had made low quotations 
to the Chinese, after examination, 
they turned away and laughed at 
him. The opium being shown the 
salesman, it was found to be crude 
opium, entitled to free entry, pre- 
pared or smoking opium only being 
dutiable. It is to be presumed that 
in time the smuggler discovered that 
he had been imposed upon, and the 
salesman did not find it necessary to 
solicit further at that place. 

There may be a fascination about 
smuggling if parties have no com- 
punctions as to defrauding the reve- 
nue; many may profit thereby; others 
may escape arrest and imprisonment, 
but it is also true that more or less 
are apprehended and punished ac- 
cording to law. The risk is too 
great, even if there is no moral sen- 
timent as to wrong doing. Mer- 
chandise smuggled may be seized 
any time within three years, and 
there is no limit as to placing parties 
on trial for frauds. 
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THE MOUNTAIN. 


By Hale Howard Richardson. 


Touching the bounds of infinite space you lift your hoary head, 
Braving the passionate storm of endless aeons of time, 

Bared to the hurricane wind, on your brow the ice-king’s tread 
Finds you unflinching, stern, unmoved in your height sublime. 


Shoulders unmantled in green, verdure eternal as thou, 

Fir, hemlock, and spruce, that crash with the battling gale ; 
Halo’d about with a spray dashed from thy snowy brow, 

Or glinting an emerald sheen in the sunbeam’s golden trail. 


Boulders all shattered and torn, deep ’neath the branches lie, 
Cushioned in thickest moss, moist with the kiss of a cloud, 

Tossed on the breast of the mount by a power that naught could defy, 
Shapelessly, aimlessly hurled, dreadful impassable crowd. 


Cliffs overhanging the depths where bidest the shadow of night ; 
Depths which the flaming sun never has touched with his glare, 
But which the glimmering stars fathom with lines of light, 

And only the owls or the bats to challenge the solitudes there ! 


Down from the frowning cliffs, from the hardy pine and spruce, 
Here is a softer clime, where genial zephyrs blow, 

Whispering to maple, and birch, and oak of a happy truce 

To the battling gales that rage above 'mid blighting frost and snow. 


Here ’tis where Nature charms the sense in richest, loveliest dress, 
Gorgeous in myriad tints, blending a thousand shades ; 

Whilst in the perfumed air, songsters their joys express 

From the first blush of dawn till fairy twilight fades. 


Sparkling the rivulets gleam ‘neath the shade of the ivory birch, 
Cries o'er its pebbly bed, and sighs at its moss-edged confines, 

It had leaped from the beetling cliff in a burst of passionate search 
For the rest, that is always beyond, to be won when all self it resigns. 


Dazzling the sheen of the lake, in its bossing of emerald tints, 

’Neath the midday glare of the sun, when the wind gods are silent in sleep, 
Crimson, and purple, and gold are the glories his setting imprints, 

While the wonder and splendor of night are immersed in the fathomless deep. 


Woodland, and river, and lake, and the meadow’s blossom-starred sward, 
Dipping and stretching away to the edge of the world-confined sea, 

But the mountain stands grandly aloft, piercing the depths unexplored, 
Of the vastness stretching away to the edge of infinity. 
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By Sarah 


~ are those, born 

among these rugged 

hills and rocks, who are 

content to remain here 

and glean from their na- 

tive land that which is within their 

reach. Others long for the wealth of 

knowledge that lies beyond, only to 

be gained by hard study and close ap- 

plication, and mingling with the out- 
side world. 

The subject of this sketch belonged 
to the latter class. 

When a small boy he evinced a de- 
sire for books, often performing his 
simple home duties with a book 
tucked under his jacket. If missing, 
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M. Bailey. 


he could be traced to a favorite nook, 
where, book in hand, he was forget- 
ful of everything else. 

He roamed the fields and woods for 
specimens, both animate and inani- 


mate. It was with no boyish cruelty 
that he dissected the insects and 
smaller animals, but that he might 
know how they were made. Ata 
very early age he was well versed in 
the anatomy of many of the creatures 
that could be found upon the home 
farm. He began when in his early 
teens to arrange his future course of 
study. Every obstacle was laid aside 
with the words, ‘‘I must get learn- 
ing, whatever the cost ; whatever the 
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sacrifice needed I must go tocollege.’’ 
Step by step the way opened before 
this ambitious youth. 

The world will never know the long 
and patient hours of toil, cheerfully 
given, to provide a ladder by which 
the sons from many an humble home 
may mount to high positions in the 
world. That they reach these heights 
and are fitted to fill honorable and 
trustworthy places, is ample reward 
for all sacrifices made to attain this 
end. 

From the humble school in Jewett 
Road this sturdy youth went to Til- 
ton Academy, where he graduated at 
the age of seventeen. Then came the 
life at college (Yale), where he grad- 
uated in the class of 1882. The years 
of study had given him high honors, 
and he turned his face toward his 
chosen life-work bravely, at the age 
of twenty-two years. his 
school days he had been a general 
favorite, so genial was his manner to 
all, and throughout his short life he 
gathered about him a large circle of 
friends. 


During 


For two years he taught in King’s 
school in Stamford, Conn. The time 
had now arrived when he was to take 
up the study of the profession in 
which he was to distinguish himself 
as a profound thinker and a devoted 
student, one who studied that the 
world might be the wiser for his hours 
of labor. 

The year 1887 found him in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
in New York, where he distinguished 
himself as a young man of rare abil- 
ity. The following two years spent 
as house surgeon at the Roosevelt 
Hospital in New York were like a 
continuation of school work to his 


active, searching mind ; and, while he 
xxx—i4 
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ministered with a tender touch to 
the varied cases before him, he was 
making each case a study which 
in time was to benefit the medical 
world. 

When the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
in Baltimore, Md., was opened Dr. 
Brockway was appointed resident 
surgeon, and filled the place accepta- 
bly until the fall of 1890, when he re- 
turned to New York and commenced 
the practice of medicine. Not con- 
tent with this tax upon his strength, 
he accepted other positions which 
were pressed upon him. He became 
assistant demonstrator and lecturer in 
the New York College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and secretary of the 
faculty. 

So firm a friend was wanted every- 
where, and his membership in a long 
list of medical societies attests the es- 
teem in which he was held. His 
close and continued application to 
study has given to the world two very 
valuable books. 

His brain and pen were often busy 
far into the night. The boy brain had 
developed to that of the man, and the 
child’s small beginnings culminated * 
in the writing of a work on anatomy 
of great value. He also wrote one on 
‘** Physics and Chemistry.” 

Wholly indifferent to the condition 
of his health, which through all these 
years had been firm, he being of fine 
physique, he gave himself littje rest. 
His many friends urged him to take 
longer intervals of rest and recreation, 
but, overestimating his power of en- 
durance, he pushed onward. His 
visits to his native state were periods 
of great pleasure to him. He loved 
every rock and hill and forest. Once 
upon the homestead farm, among 
those he loved, he threw off all re- 
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straint and was a boy again. His 
bright,’ cheery manner, so natural at 
all times and in all places, was a de- 
light to all around him. The friend- 
ships formed in youth were never for- 
gotten, and his home comings gave 
pleasure to many outside the home 
roof. 

Modest in his bearing, unassuming 
in manner, he made no boasts, and 
from his lips there fell no words to 
tell the heights to which, through 
persistent effort, he had risen. 

In 1891 Dr. Brockway married 
Marion Turner of Mt. Savage, Md. 
The union was blessed with that 
sacred happiness in which the world 
has no part. Two daughters com- 
pleted the family circle. 

A part of the year 1894 was mem- 
orable for a trip to Scotland, combin- 
ing study and pleasure. The greater 
part of the time was spent in Edin- 
burgh, in study, and from this center 
Dr. and Mrs. Brockway took many 
excursions, gathering information at 
every turn. With his keen insight of 
human nature he stored his mind with 
the habits and customs of other coun- 
tries. A heavy sorrow followed his 
return to America, in the death of his 
only sister. 


SEEING A PORTRAIT. 


Last summer the doctor went to the 
Adirondacks, for a complete rest, 
after an unusually hard winter’s 
work, at the urgent request of his 
medical friends, who saw how great 
was his need of quiet, uninterrupted 
rest. In July he was taken suddenly 
ill, after which time he failed stead- 
ily. Just prior to his illness the offer 
of a professorship in the leading col- 
lege of the country was tendered him ; 
but, not feeling strength for the work, 
he was obliged to decline the position 
for which he had spent a lifetime in 
fitting himself. 

The best medical skill the country 
affords came to his bedside, and by 
their advice he was taken to Brattle- 
boro, Vt., in the hope that the quiet 
of the place and the medical attend- 
ance might restore his exhausted 
nerve power. Alas! it was too late, 
His life had been sacrificed to scien- 
tific research. Attended by his wife, 
he gradually sank to rest Sunday, 
April 21, 1901. 

Dr. Brockway was born in South 
Sutton, Feb. 24, 1860. He was the 
son of John G. and Amanda Brockway 
of Hopkinton, who survive him, they 
having removed from Sutton when 
the doctor was an infant. 


ble 
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SEEING A PORTRAIT. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


This face bespeaks the purity of spring, 
These eyes reveal the heights of love untrod. 
O maid, be thine the best that life can bring, 
Love's heritage, the rarest gift of God. 
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MONUMENT ROCK. 
By S. E. Holden. 


A moss-grown rock, a relic of the past, 

Whose ragged sides, swept by the autumn blast 
And winter's chilling storms, are gray with age. 
Loved Nature, strange and grand in every page 
Of all her wondrous book upon its face 

By storms and frosts has wrought a level space. 
Rough steps, which have the storms of time defied 
Are hewn upon its riven granite side. 

Behold, a scene most beautiful and grand. 
Cloud-clapped Chocorua, from her ancient stand 
Looks down upon the pine-clad hills below 

And sparkling brooks that through the valleys flow. 
The placid lake is seen amid the trees, 


And now, anon ’tis ruffled by the breeze 

And o’er its surface skims the hunter’s bark 

As game he seeks upon its waters dark. 

Beside this rock and near yon murmuring brook 
Were once the wigwamis of the Pennacook. 


Go back with me a hundred years or more. 

Cold winter with its ice and snow is o’er, 

The newly springing grass and flowers fair 

Are breathing forth their sweetness on the air. 
In beauty, on the rising hill is seen 

The rustic cabin in the sloping green, 

Cleared by the woodman’s axe, and near at hand 
A group of children, pride of all the land. 

They pluck the new-blown flowers, and full of joy 
In harmless sport, their busy hands employ. 
They wander by the brook, and in its bed 
Search for bright pebbles, or by fancy led 

In joy forgetful of all else beside, 

They sail their tiny boats upon its tide. 

Now through the field they wander to a rock 
Moss-grown and gray, and climbing to its top 
Amuse themselves by throwing from its height 
The brook-worn pebbles, sparkling in the light. 
A bright-eyed boy, the eldest of the group, 
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Who, in their sports, led on the little troop, 

At once seemed filled with thoughts beyond his years, 
Ah, yes, he looks beyond his childish fears. 

In vision bright, he sees the future rise 

Like Eden’s home before his raptured eyes. 


Like birds of passage in the summer sky, 

The happy hours of childhood quickly fly. 

The child becomes a youth, the youth, a man, 
Almost before with hurried eye we scan 

His swift career. But yet these fleeting years 
Were not like empty husks, without the ears 

Of yellow corn. Although denied the hoard 

Of classic lore that college walls afford, 

His mind was stored with truth, and for the days 
In which he lived, was skilled in wisdom’s ways. 
While e’en a child, he formed a steadfast plan 
To preach God’s word and bless his fellow-man. 
His heart was filled with love for all mankind, 
And leaving baser motives far behind, 

He strove upon a noble course to rise, 

‘*God’s will, my will. I ask no greater prize 


Than with this feeble stamm'ring tongue of mine 
To tell to all the love of Christ divine.’’ 


‘Tis summer. Beside the rock a little band 

Of earnest Christians, strong in duty, stand. 

The spreading oaks, in robes of green arrayed, 
Afford them all the welcome, cooling shade. 

Upon the rock are those whose words proclaim 
The tidings of salvation, through the name 

Of Christ. With joy to-day they preach this truth, 
For with them stands in budding strength, a youth 
About to be endowed with right to unfold 
Repentance and salvation to the world. 

Like incense on thdt Sabbath morn they raise 
Their heartfelt prayers and joyful notes of praise. 
The word was preached, well fitting time and place, 
To cheer them all to seek the heavenly grace. 

An honored father, truly loved by each, 

Then said, ‘‘ Take thou authority to preach 

God’s word, committed to thee in the name 

Of Father, Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.”’ 


The spires of village churches had not thrown 
Their shadows round the rustic, northern home, 
And when the storms of winter blew around, 
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And shrouded with a robe of white the ground, 
When cold winds raged upon the mountain side, 
A neighboring cot the lack of church supplied. 
When spring had shone upon the northern hills, 
And birds made music with the sparkling rills, 
When summer came, on swift wings borne along, 
Gilding the fruit and ears of ripening corn, 
When beauteous autumn brought her train 

Of rustling leaves and fields of waving grain, 
From far around there gathered to this rock, 

Of young and old, a goodly Christian flock, 

To hear the holy word proclaimed, and praise 
Their God, so glorious in his works and ways. 


A year passed by, and golden autumn came 
With rosy fruit and fields of tasseled grain, 
Beneath the sway of Cere’s magic wand, 

The teeming earth, in beauteous robes adorned, 
Was bringing forth the harvest to the toil 

Of industry upon the fertile soil. 

The leaves now dying on the forest trees 

Were tipped with rainbow tints, and in the breeze 
Shone bright with colors beautiful. Again 

A joyous band with kindred spirits came 

And tarried at the rock beside the way. 

It was a long-remembered, cherished day 

To all amid that group of happy hearts,— 

A bridal day as known before the arts 

Of fashion had removed simplicity, 

Twin grace and ornament of charity. 

Upon the rock to greet the happy pair 

Are gathered round the beautiful and fair. 
From happy homes and hearthstones have they come, 
With hope of future years and joys unknown. 
The parson from a distant village came. 

The heavy hand of Time had bent his frame, 
But in his eye beamed cheerfulness and truth, 
Beloved of all, and most of all, the youth. 

And then at last the bride and bridegroom came, 
And in their joyous faces was a flame 

Of purest love, as holy and serene 

As ever shone in homes of wealth or fame. 

The bridegroom, he, who but a year ago, 

Upon this rock received command to go 

And tell the love of Christ to all mankind, 
Faith, patience, love, and holiness combined 
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Prepared him for his work. His heart was love 
To all the world and to his Lord above. 

By God himself commissioned to proclaim 

The eternal wisdom, in his Saviour’s name. 


The bride in robes of white an angel seemed ; 

Her brow serene and calm, and eyes that beamed 
With love and joy. A blush was on her cheek 

Like evening tint, when rays of sunset seek 

To tinge the wavy clouds of heaven anew, 

Or like the fragrant moss rose, with the dew 

Of morning sparkling on its beauteous crest, 

A loving heart and true. Heaven freely blessed 
This chosen one with qualities of mind 

To help the weak and elevate mankind. 

She sought to mould her life to God’s own plan 

And prove herelf ‘‘ Heaven’s last, best gift to man.”’ 
The parson rose, and calling blessings down, 

By simple rite, then joined their hearts in one. 

Then homeward turned their steps, the happiest pair 
Of all that joyous group, and freely there 

The young and gay from far around strewed flowers, 
And made their path seem much like Eden's bowers. 
What happy greetings then, in sportive strife, 
Cheered them to love through all the scenes of life. 
The children, too, their infant voices raise 

In notes of joy and rustic song of praise. 

The leafy forest catches up the strain 

And quick, in echoes, rings it back again. 

The little birds, while twittering in their glee, 

Join in their notes of sweetest melody, 

Till all conspired the notes of joy prolong, 

And all the air is filled with heavenly song. 


With passing years, a change comes on the air, 
The Sabbath bell now tolls the hour of prayer. 
Within the sacred desk, an old man may 

Be seen, whose head with silvery locks is gray. 
The marks of care are on his noble brow, 

But still, that upright form shows even now 

It is the noble one, o’er whom the tide 

Of years has passed since he received his bride, 
And charge to preach God’s word to all his flock, 
One autumn day upon yon moss-grown rock. 


His life was spent according to the plan 
He formed in youth, to bless his fellow-man. 
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He pointed to the flight of all below, 

To life and death, to happiness and woe. 

He warned the careless of the wrath to come, 

Of punishment and everlasting doom. 

He gave the wavering strength, and stayed the hand 
That strove to spread destruction o’er the land, 
And to the hopeless gave he hope to wield 

The sword, and bind upon their breasts the shield 
And panoply of God. ‘‘ He offered terms 

Of pardon, grace and peace,’’ to those who turned 
From all the paths of sin. Men heard with fear 
And felt that in his presence God was near, 
Proclaiming through his messenger his love 

For all mankind. He told the joys above, 

The crowns and kingdoms of that heavenly home, 
The praise of angels round the eternal throne. 

A multitude of souls, with sins forgiven, 

Bless him with tears, as, on their way to heaven, 
They near the shining portals of the tomb, 

Bereft of all its darkness, fear, and gloom. 


Long years have passed, and on the mountain road, 
‘* We tread the paths our honored fathers trod,’’ 
And as we journey ’mid the vales and hills, 

A scene appears, that all with pleasure thrills. 
Above, the lofty furrowed mountains rise 

And hold their craggy cliffs high in the skies. 
And near, encompassed with a wall of green, 
The crystal lake with many an isle is seen. 
Upon its banks, among the groves of pine, 

The village churches stand in faith sublime. 
And yonder rises close beside the way, 

In pleasant shade, a rock moss-grown and gray. 
This rock is linked with many a past event 

And on its summit is a monument 

Which tells of him who, many years ago, 

Upon this rock received command to go 

And preach to all mankind Christ crucified. 
Here he with joy received his happy bride. 
Here was his labor. From this storm-worn rock 
He preached God's word to all his listening flock. 
And with his loved one by his side, he lies 
Beside this lasting rock that typifies 

His faith in God, and hope that with the blest 
He may enjoy in heaven eternal rest. 








JUNE, THE BATTLE MONTH. 


By Fred Myron Colby. 


RIUNE is called by the 
poets the Month of 
Roses, and it is a beau- 
tiful name for a beauti- 
ful month, but it quite 
as appropriately deserves another 
title, for it is the season in which 
some of the greatest battles of his- 
tory kave been fought, and in which 
were achieved many of it most mem- 
orable triumphs. 

It is a time entitled to be called 
the month of conflicts, for though 
great battles have been fought in 
other months, in no other month 
were there so many decisive battles, 
or if not decisive in every instance 
they were of unusual proportions and 
importance. Every one of these fair 
days from the first to the thirtieth, 
inclusive, is the anniversary of a 
battle which will have an enduring 
place in the memory of man. En- 
sanguined with gore they stand out- 
lined on the canvas of the past, 
crowned rather with incarnadined 
steel than a garland of roses. Let 
us glance over the pages of his- 
tory and thence select the battles 
in order as they occur through the 
blood-stained days of the battle- 
month : 

June 1. The anniversary of two 
of the battles of our Civil War; those 
of Fair Oaks and of Seven Pines in 
the year 1862. In 1859 the battle 





of Palestro opened the great Italian 
war, which resulted in the regenera- 
tion of Italy. On that day in 1666 


Prince Rupert and the Duke of Al- 
bermarle fought a naval engagement 
with the Dutch fleet. 

June 2. Sir Egre Coote defeated 
Hyder Ali near Arnee in 1782. In 
1864 occurred the battle of Cold Har- 
bor, one of the most notable conflicts 
of the Rebellion. 

June 3. The battle of the Krimisas 
in Sicily, between the Carthaginians 
and the Greeks of Saracuse under 
Timoleon, was fought on this day, 
B. C. 342. It must be considered 
one of the great battles of history, 
for the combatants numbered over 
a hundred thousand men, and being 
decisive it gave Greek Sicily rest for 
a long while. In 1665 there was a 
great naval battle between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets in the North 


Sea. Two hundred and fifty ships 
were in the action. The Dutch were 
defeated. 


June 4. In 1799 the battle of Lu- 
rich occurred, in which the French 
under Massena defeated the Aus- 
trians under the Archduke Charles. 
In 1859 the great battle of Magenta 
was fought between the combined 
forces of the French and Sardinians 
and the Austrians, terminating in the 
defeat of the latter. 

June 5. In 1794 the Russians de- 
feated the Poles under Kosciusko, on 
the Vistula. In 1081 Robert Guis- 
card, the Norman conqueror of Sicily, 
won the battle of Dyrrachinne over 
the Byzantine emperor, Alexius Com- 
nenus. 
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June 6. Forty-eight years before 
Christ the battle of Pharsalia made 
Julius Caesar the master of the Ro- 
man world, and established the em- 
pire. In 1813 the battle of Stony 
Creek was fought between the Ameri- 
cans under General Chandler and the 
British commanded by Lord Vincent, 
resulting in the defeat of the latter. 

June 7. In 1o98 the sack of An- 
tioch occurred, being one of the im- 
portant issues of the First Crusade. 
On this day in 1673 there was a 
naval action between the Dutch and 
the combined English and French 
fleets. In 1793 the battle of Chelon 
was fought between the Poles and 
the Russians. 

June 8. The crusading forces un- 
der the command of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, king of England, won the 
battle of Jaffa over the Saracens, 
which paved the way for the reseiz- 
ure of Jerusalem in 1191. In 1807 
Gudstadt was carried by assault by 
the French, the Russians losing sev- 
eral thousand in killed and captured. 

June 9. The battle of Sieverhausen 
in 1553 between Maurice of Saxony 
and Albert of Brondenburg was lost 
by the latter, who had four thousand 
of his soldiers killed on the battle- 
field. On this date, also, the Boston 
Riot took place, that being the first 
instance of armed resistance made by 
the colonies against the crown. 

June ro. B. C. 371, Epaminon- 
das gained the battle of Leuctra, 
which elevated Thebes to a first-class 
power among the Grecian states and 
humbled Sparta, which had been 
paramount from the period of the 
Peloponnesian War. In 1429 Jeanne 
d’ Arc defeated the English under 
Lord Talbot at Patay. June 10, 1800, 
was fought the action of Montebello 
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in Italy, in which the Austrians were 
defeated by the French. June 1o, 
1861, the battle of Big Bethel was 
fought between the federal and con- 
federate forces. 

June 11. In 1488 James the Third 
of Scotland was defeated and slain 
by his rebel lords at the battle of 
Sanchieburn. In 1798 Malta was 
captured after a long siege by the 
English fleet. 

June 12. B. C. 201, the battle of 
Tama was fought, which broke the 
power of Hannibal and made Car- 
thage tributary to Rome. In 1112 
the Christian kings of Spain obtained 
a great victory over the Almohades 
under Mohammed Abu Abdallah. 
June 12, 1418, occurred the great 
riot and massacre in Paris which 
brought the city under Burgundian 
rule. 

June 13. This is the anniversary of 
one of the greatest battles ever fought, 
as regards both importance and mag- 
nitude. Upon that day, A. D. 733, 
Charles Martel won a victory over 
the Moors on the field of Tours, 
which saved France from the yoke of 
the Moslems and effectually arrested 
their spreading dominions. Histo- 
rians assert that more than three 
hundred thousand men perished in 
this battle. 

June 14. This was the lucky day 
of the Emperor Napoleon. On that 
day in 1800 he won the battle of 
Marengo, defeating the Austrians, 
and establishing his power. In 1807 
he defeated the Russians in the great 
battle of Friedland. In 1809, on this 
day, his stepson, Prince Eugene 
Beauharnais, defeated the Austrians 
at the battle of Raab in Hungary. 

June 14, 1645, Cromwell gained 
the battle of Naseby over the Royal- 
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ists. The result of that battle proved 
fatal to the house of Stuart. 

June 15, B. C. 216, Hannibal an- 
nihilated a great Roman army at 
Cannz, which result made him mas- 
ter of Italy for fifteen years. It was 
the most severe defeat the Romans 
ever sustained, and one of the bloodi- 
est battles ever fought. In 1389 was 
fought the great battle of Kosovo, 
‘“‘the field of thrushes’’ in Servia, 
between the Servians and the invad- 
ing Turks. King Lazarus of Servia 
was slain in the battle, and Servian 
independence was lost for five hur- 
dred years. 

June 16. In 1487 Henry VII of 
England defeated the Yorkists in the 
decisive battle of Stoke, thus termi- 
nating the War of the Roses, and 
raising the House of Tudor to the 
undisputed sovereignty of England. 
In 1743 the French were defeated 
at Dettingen by the allied armies of 
Germany and England, commanded 
by George the Second. This was 
the last occasion on which an Eng- 
lish king ever appeared in person on 
a battle-field. June 16, 1815, Napo- 
leon gained a victory at Ligny over 
the Russians under Marshal Blucher; 
and the same day Wellington beat 
the French commanded by Ney at 
the battle of Quatre-Bras. 

June 17. In 1775, on this day, took 
place the battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which the Americans lost the field, 
but the English suffered by far the 
greater loss of men. One third of 


the British force was killed or 


wounded, and the result of the bat- 
tle was to give great confidence to 
the Americans, who have always re- 
garded the battle more as a victory 
than a defeat. 

June 18. In 1675 the Swedes were 
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badly beaten by the Prussians in the 


battle of Fehrbellin. In 1757 Fred- 
erick the Great was defeated at the 
battle of Collin by the Austrian army 
commanded by Marshal Daun. In 
1815 the battle of Waterloo, gained 
by the combined Swedes, Germans, 
Dutch, and English over the French, 
under Napoleon, unseated the em- 
peror and restored the Bourbons to 
France. June 18, 1855, the Russians 
defeated the French and English at 
Malakoff near Sebastopol. In 1643, 
in the battle of Chalgrove Field, 
fought between the forces of parlia- 
ment and the king, John Hampden 
was killed. 

June 19. In 1799 the French un- 
der Macdonald were defeated by the 
Austrians and Russians, commanded 
by Suvaroff, at the battle of the 
Trebia. In 1864 the unique naval 
engagement between the warships, 
the Aearsarge and the A/abama, took 
place, resulting in a decisive victory 
for the Union vessel. 

June 20. In the year 1097, the bat- 
tle of Nice took place on this day, in 
which the Crusaders gained a great 
victory over the Saracens. In 1779 
the Americans defeated the British 
at the battle of Stony Ferry. In 
1821 the Greeks were beaten by the 
Turks at Dragashan; and in 1830 
the French gained the battle of 
Strouli over the Algerians, which 
virtually made them masters of Al- 
geria. 

June 21. In 1798 the Irish were 
defeated with bloody slaughter at the 
battle of Vinegar Hill by the Eng- 
lish and Orangemen, an event that 
proved fatal to the Irish cause. In 
1813 Wellington gained the decisive 
battle of Vittoria, in Spain, which 
drove the French out of the penin- 
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sula and destroyed Napoleon’s power 
in that country. In 1588 the first 
day’s action with the Spanish ar- 
mada occurred. 

June 22, B. C. 168, was fought the 
battle of Pydna, which put an end 
to the kingdom of Macedon and de- 
cided the supremacy of Rome in the 
East. In 1813 the Americans de- 
feated the British at the battle of 
Craney Island, one of the unimportant 
conflicts of the War of 1812. 

June 23. In 1757 the battle of 
Plassey was won by the British over 
the Maluattas, the result of which 
decided the future fortunes of India. 
In 1780 the Americans suffered a de- 
feat by the British at the battle of 
Springfield. 


June 24. On this day, 1340, Sir 


Robert Morley, the admiral ot Ed- 
ward the Third of England, gained 


the great naval battle of Sluys over 
the French fleet. June 24, 1813, the 
British were defeated by the Ameri- 
cans at the battle of Beaver Dams. 
In 1859 the battle of Solferino, won 
by the French and Sardinians over 
the Austrians, terminated the Italian 
war, and placed the iron crown of 
the Lombards on the brow of Victor 
Emmahuel. 

June 25. In 1314 Robert Bruce 
won the great victory of Bannock- 
burn, which utterly defeated the Eng- 
lish and established the independence 
of the Scots. In the year 841 was 
fought the battle of Fontenoy, in 
which the Emperor Lothaire was de- 
feated with great slaughter by his 
brothers, Louis of Bavaria and 
Charles the Bold of France. 

June 26, A. D. 714, Roderick, the 
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last of the Goths, was vanquished at 
the battle of Xeres by the Moors, 
thus opening the way for the estab- 
lishment of the Arab Empire in 
Spain, and the glories of Cordova 
and Granada. 

June 27. The federal forces gained 
a victory over the Confederate army 
at Gaines’ Mill in 1862. 

June 28. The battle of Charleston 
Harbor took place, in 1776, the 
Americans defeating the British, 
which event left the southern states 
free from the aggressions of the 
mother country for the space of four 
years. In 1778 occurred the battle 
of Monmouth between the British 
and American armies, which though 
undecisive, yet disheartened Clinton 
and heralded the victory at York- 
town. 

June 29, A. D. 71, Jerusalem was 
taken by the Romans under Titus 
after a siege of five months; thou- 
sands of people were slain and the 
city was completely overthrown. In 
451 the battle of Chalons-sur-Marne 
was fought, in which tius defeated 
Attila the Hun; 160,000 of the bar- 
barians were slain. 

June 30. In 1097 the battle of Dag- 
organ shattered the Saracen powers 
of Asia Minor, and gave the crusa- 
ding hosts a respite from the toils of 
war. In 1643 Lord Fairfax was de- 
feated by the royalists at Atherton 
Moor, and totally routed. In 1600 
the French under Marshal Luxem- 
bourg defeated the allied army under 
the Prince of Waldeck at Fleurus. 
June 30, 1862, closed the seven days’ 
fight before Richmond, and also 
closes this chronicle. 














PERRY BROOK. 
By Bela Chapin. 


I’ve traced again the Perry brook 
With angling rod and line ; 
But where I dropped my baited hook 
There poorest luck was mine. 
Where good trout throve in years gone by 
Small dace abound and shiner fry. 


I passed the upland, airy ridge, 
Then sought the vale below. 
I crossed the mossy, dusty bridge, 
Where thrifty willows grow, 
Then turned where leaning alders teem 
And overhang the mountain stream. 


There is no purer stream than this, 
Fringed with long grass and flowers, 

Where climbs the blooming clematis 
Upon the leafy bowers ; 

And where the cat-bird finds a home, 

Anear the current’s sparkling foam. 


And yonder is a sylvan scene 
In beauty wide displayed. 
’T is where, within a pasture green, 
The brook glides through the glade, 
Between the steep declivities, 
Where grow tall birch and maple trees. 


Then through a wildwood, dense and deep, 
That half excludes the day, 

In many a whirl and many a leap, 
The brook pursues its way ; 

Still clear and cool its ceaseless flow, 

As in the days of long ago. 


And next I reached a ruined mill, 
That labored in its day. 
Its saw is gone, its wheel is still, 
And passing fast away ; 
Unhindered now, ’neath poplar shade, 
The stream pours down its own cascade. 


Anon there opes a meadow scene, 
With forest all around, 

Where flowers blow, and grass is green, 
And high elm trees abound ; 

Where peacefully the waters flow, 

And mirror cloud and sky below. 





AN ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


So may this merry mountain brook 
Glide ever on its way, 

Through charming dell and redgy nook, 
While other things decay ; 

And nothing from my mind shall blot 
The memory of each lovely spot. 


AN 


ANECDOTE 


OF WEBSTER. 


By Eva F. Beede. 


AINE of Daniel Webster's 
clients, not having the 
ready money to pay his 
lawyer, gave him a 
mortgage on a little 

farm in the town of Meredith, and in 
the course of time the farm came in- 
to Mr. Webster’s possession. 

A poor old woman, whom every- 
body called ‘‘aunt,’’ lived with her 
daughter on the place for several 
years. It made a home for them, 
and with some assistance from the 
town they got along quite comfort- 
ably. 

One summer Mr. Webster and wife, 
with a friend and his wife, in a fine 
carriage with four horses, drove 
through the country up to the White 
Mountains. 

On the route, about 
above Meredith Bridge, now the 
flourishing city of Laconia, they 
came to an old one-story, unpainted 
house, standing on a hill, and Mr. 
Webster ordered the driver to stop, 
so he could get out. The others 
were quite curious, and Mrs. Web- 
ster asked, ‘‘ What are you getting 
out here for ?’’ 

Mr. Webster went up to the house, 
inquired who was living there, and 
to whom the house belonged, and 


five miles 


was told that it was owned by ‘‘a big 
man down country.’’ He then told 
the occupants that he was the owner 
of the house, reminded them of the 
long time that they had lived there 
without paying any rent, and asked 
them if they could n't pay him some- 
thing. They said they thought he 
ought to have his pay, and that they 
wanted to pay him, so they brought 
out for him about two dozen pairs of 
stockings that they had knit. Mr. 
Webster asked if they hadn’t any 
money, and they said that they had 
saved a little, and counted out two 
dollars and fifty cents. They sup- 
posed they would be obliged to leave 
the place, and they felt very badly. 

Mr. Webster looked at the stock- 
ings and said, ‘‘ You can sell these 
better than I can, and you will need 
the money to buy you some things at 
the store, and you may want a little 
money besides what you have, for 
you may be sick,’’ so putting his 
hands into his pocket, he took out a 
ten dollar bill and gave it to the old 
lady, adding, ‘‘ When you want any 
more let me know.”’ 

As he turned to go away he said, 
** Now I want you to live right here 
in my house, and take care of it for 
me, and not let anybody else have it.” 





FOR HER SAKE. 


Fohn Warren Odlin, 2d. 


S90 Wom it May Con- 
: 3} CERN: I, Lester Green, 

‘am dying. I think the 

end is near. I seem to 

see a grave yawning for 
me to enter. Therefore I write to 
unravel a deep mystery—to explain 
how horse thief Frank Sawyer es- 
caped the hands of law, years ago 
when Dakota was in its infancy. 
Was I doing right when saving him 
from Western justice? This mind 
tells me that my steps were justified 
by the law of love. God grant I 


may live to tell you the tale. 


I emigrated West in my youth, 
leaving my home in New Hampshire 
because my sweetheart, Mary Wells, 
had in the heat of a lover’s quarrel 
married another. It was near what 
was then called Peruse that I took 
up an abode. This was a peaceful 
place, and the citizens law-abiding, 
until the presence of a horse thief 
there aroused the entire community. 

Old George Blackmoore, whose 
coffers contained more gold than he 
had use for, demanded the life of a 
certain Frank Sawyer, whom he had 
seen steal a trick pony from his yard. 
His appeal to the townsfolk caused 
an uproar; it created a mob element 
heretofore unknown, and plans for 
the capture of the culprit were imme- 
diately made. 

It was decided to divide the men 
of the town into two parties, each 
with the injunction to bring Sawyer 


back dead or alive. These parties 
were to take opposite directions for 
the search. That consisting of the 
marksmen of Peruse was sent north- 
ward, for the theory advanced by 
those who had had dealings with 
criminals before, was that he would 
make for Canada. I, being practi- 
cally a stranger in the country, and 
not having a reputation as a crack 
shot or broncho tamer, was chosen to 
be one of the party to go southward 
to his home. 

It was early morning when we 
started—a beautiful summer day. 
Ah! how well I remember how the 
peaceful tranquility of the surround- 
ing country held back the flow of 
indignation within my breast; that 
indignation which was so prevalent 
with my companions and had come 
to me as an epidemic. The others 
were sullen; they sat on their horses 
with stern determination written on 
their faces. 

We rode for hours without seeing 
anything to relieve the monotony of 
the while until late in the afternoon. 
It was then that the foremost rider, 
a ‘‘ greaser,’’ suddenly jumped from 
his horse and scanned the path bed. 
For a moment the group of man- 
hunters sat in their saddles motion- 
less and silent. There before our 
eyes were the hoof-prints that showed 
where a horse had turned out from 
the woods into the path. There was 
a terrible silence for a moment, and 
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then the greaser exclaimed exult- 
antly: ‘‘My God, we’re on his 
track.’’ 

The discovery had startled every- 
one. Our expedition at the start was 
like a hunter's, entering a barren 
track, expecting nothing but a long 
jaunt, with the mere possibility of 
success. Those faces, before so stern 
and morose, brightened as with the 
excitement of the chase that crowd 
of ruffians (they were no better than 
ruffians) became hilarious. They dis- 
mounted and danced about, slapping 
each other’s backs, and making all 
manners of demonstrations of glee, 
simply because they were near him 
whom they wanted to kill. At length 
the oldest of the party spoke : 

‘We'll have to go slow, for he 
has gone to his home—his fort. 

‘* Now,’’ he said, addressing me, 
‘‘you’re the man for the trick, and 
this is your chance to make a repu- 
tation for yourself as a protector of 
humanity. He don’t know you, so 
he wont show fight if he should see 
you. Go up to his house, careful 
like, and when we hear you shoot 
we 'll ride up, and then he’s ours. 
Do your duty, friend, like a man.’’ 

To say that I felt honored by be- 
ing given this commission would be 
far from the truth. In fact his words 
made me tremble, but to refuse was 
useless. To try to shirk my duty 
‘‘as a protector of humanity ’’ would 
be a signal for my death. So I 
mounted and rode off toward Saw- 
yer’s home. 

I did not fully realize the situation 
and the death-dealing task thrown 
upon me until I had ridden a half 
mile or more, then the talk of our 
leader came to me forcibly in the 
reaction. ‘‘ To kill a man for steal- 
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ing. Is that protecting humanity ?’’ 
I thought. ‘‘ Well, there must be 
some rule out here, and that is the 
way of Westerners.’’ 

I continued to meditate as I 
rode, trying to banish conscience for 
“duty,” until I could see the smoke 
from Sawyer’s chimney curling over 
the trees. I checked my pony to a 
walk, and stealthily approaching the 
dwelling I rapped loudly on the door. 
Soon a woman came—a girlish form 
that I knew was before me. 
Mary Wells. 

Then flashed over my memory the 
happy days gone by—the pleasant 
past and then the present. I won- 
dered if she was Sawyer's wife as I 
remembered that I had never learned 
her husband’s name. What if it was 
her husband whose life was wanted ? 
How strange that she had come to 


It was 


live so near the place that I had 
chosen wherein to forget her. 
agined that there was a possibility 


I im- 


of her not recognizing me. I wanted 
to go back and tell the men that I 
refused to do their bidding, but that 
meant death, and I was afraid—too 
generous, to die. 

There she was, pale and haggard, 
a shadow of her former self, and I 
before her, hanging my head like a 
guilty schoolboy as she spoke: 

‘‘ Why, Lester Green, how strange 
it is that we should meet here. I 
looked up and I thought I saw a 
smile creep over her face, and for a 
moment I forgot all—forgot my mis- 
sion and everything but her. I 
thought of her as she was back in 
dear old New Hampshire. 

‘*Mary,’’ but I could not say that 
which was then on my mind, and I 
shuddered as I felt her gaze upon me. 
She seemed to read my thoughts. 
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** Don’t speak of the past, Lester, 
that is beyond repair.’’ 

I was held in awful suspense; I 
wanted to ask her something and 
dared not. At last I commanded 
myself and asked timidly: ‘‘Is 
Frank Sawyer your husband ?’’ 

“Yes, Lester, he is,” she answered 
slowly and deliberately, ‘‘and I do 
not hesitate to say so. I suppose 
you are one of those who hunt him. 
Don’t be so abashed, Lester, we all 
must be brave. Don’t think of the 
happy days, for then it will be 
harder. We were starving and 
Frank took that horse for bread and 
I am not ashamed that he did steal. 
He did not murder. No, no, he never 
murdered, and that is more than his 
pursuers can boast of soon.”’ 

I raised my hand in appeal, for her 
words cut me deeper than any lash 


could, but she spoke on. 

‘* Follow yonder path through the 
thicket,’’ she said as she pointed the 
‘* He is there and ready to go. 
Take him; he had decided to give 
himself up. You may as well have 


way. 


’ 


the blood money as another.’ 

I stammered something but she 
was gone, and I was left there on 
the door-rock alone, and with a curse 
upon me. Sorrow and shame, re- 
morse and regret, were mine, and for 
what? Nothing. I called her name 
but she did not answer, and I turned 
and walked down the path as a 
drunken man. 

Suddenly the sound of sobbing 
aroused me from my stupor, and 
then I heard a tiny yoice ask, 

‘‘Where are you going, papa? 
Won’t you come back to us again ?’’ 
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‘*No,’’ came a man’s voice that 
was tearful, ‘‘ you will come to me— 
some day.’’ 

A step farther on and I could see 
him through the bushes. He was 
sitting on a log and a little girl was 
on his knee. There he was, the 
man who was branded with a crime 
for which his life alone could atone. 
Big tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
I saw him brush back the golden hair 
of the little girl. 

The scene was too sad. I felt faint 
at heart. Voices around me seemed 
to tell me to go away; an unseen 
power pulled me back the pathway. 

When I reached the house Mary 
was awaiting. 

‘“Where,’’ but before she could 
speak I broke forth, 

‘Tell Frank Sawyer to hurry 
southward, and your old sweetheart 
will hold back the hunters until he is 
out of danger.’’ 

Then I jumped on my broncho and 
whipping the little beast to the top- 
most speed I rode away, leaving all 
that was dear to me behind. When 
I had gone a few rods I turned in the 
saddle and saw my beloved Mary 
standing in the doorway with the 
sun’s last rays on her dear true face. 

I rode fiercely and soon came upon 
my companions. Holding back my 
stamping pony, I shouted above their 
frantic voices, ‘‘I met Frank Sawyer 
and he bested me. But we have an- 
other chance in our line of human 
protection, follow me.’’ 

Then reining to the north I drove 
on, and the other man-hunters fol- 
lowed. LESTER GREEN. 





DARKNESS. 
By Thomas Cogswell, Fr. 


As the dead leaves are lying so lonely 
Where the wind storm has scattered them all; 
As the road-bed is stony and muddy 
Because of the rain’s steady fall; 
As the grasses seem shrunken and faded 
And the trees are a storm-coated gray ; 
So my heart seems forsaken and broken 
As I stumble and fall by the way. 


With a wail of despair and of longing 
I rise with a sigh from my chair 
And turn my face toward your picture— 
I always can find comfort there— 
And a sweet, gentle feeling creeps o’er me 
And quickly I feel in my breast 
A thrill of pleasure run through me 
Which brings me sweet comfort and rest. 


’T is the thrill of a love which is harbored 
In a heart that is broken and torn ! 
’T is the thought of a lover’s burden 
When he knows that his love is forlorn ! 
But still as the scent of the violets 
Will cling to them, same as when new, 
So my heart still retains its devotion 
With a love which is noble and true. 


A devotion I ne’er was ashamed of, 
Or tried to keep hidden from light, 
For why should I worship an idol 
And try to conceal it from sight ? 
Aye, fain would I publish it broadcast 
On the wings of the swift-flying winds, 
For I love you, dear heart, oh, I love you, 
Far better than all earthly things ! 


And there steals to my heart such a feeling 
As I gaze in those deep-burning eyes 
That sometimes my love is returned, dear, 
Or God would have planned otherwise. 
And again there ’s the thought that another 
May somehow steal into your heart 
And with graces so silent and subtle 
Slowly work ‘till he’s torn us apart! 


Then slowly I turn from your picture 
To wipe a tear from my eye, 

And I see through the half-opened window 
Naught else but a storm-driven sky ! 

And I know by that moment of sorrow 
That somehow it never can be— 

That the sunshine has faded and vanished 
And left naught but darkness for me ! 

xxx—25 





A THIEF OF THE ROOFS: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


By Thomas Littlefield Marble. 
CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Talbot, a gentleman of Bohemian tastes. 
Mrs. Burleigh, his landlady. 
Roland Barbour, the ‘‘ thief of the roofs.’’ 


Time.—Evening. 

Scene.—A room on the top floor of a city lodging house. A table, center, 
on which a chafing dish is placed. The room is appropriately furnished for 
a gentleman’s apartment. A door at the right; electric bell at side of door ; 
windows at the back, through the open shutters of which can be seen the 
roofs and lights of the city. 

At rise of curtain, Mr. Talbot is discovered arranging packages on the 
window ledge. He comes forward slowly and presses the electric button. 
Bell rings outside. Pause. Mrs. Burleigh enters. 

Mrs. B. Did you ring, sir? 

Mr. T. Yes, Mrs. Burleigh. I rang for you because I wish to call your 
attention to a little matter of recent occurrence, which has occasioned con- 
siderable annoyance to myself, and which, I am sure, will be of interest to 
you. Though the circumstances of the case are quite mysterious. 

Mrs. B. Oh, sir, you surprise me! A mystery? And in a reputable 
lodging house like mine! 

Mr. T. Pray calm yourself, my dear Mrs. Burleigh. I was about to 
say that, although, as yet, the whole thing remains a mystery, it is not, I 
trust, beyond solution. The facts of the matter are these: For some time 
past it has been my custom to prepare breakfast here in this room. I am 
fond of experimenting with a chafing dish, and the habit has its economic as 
well as its artistic advantages. Nor is it a custom peculiar to myself; many 
a neighbor of ours plays the réle of chef, and the little patch of roof in front 
of his window serves, these winter nights, as an admirable refrigerator for 
his stock of provisions. Even now, in the white glare of the electric lights, 
you can see, at intervals across the roofs, these miniature larders. I, too, 
find this practice a convenient one, and so frequently place my small store of 
groceries on the roof close by this window. For the past two evenings I 
have done this, only to find each morning my provisions gone with no trace 
of their disappearance. I have called you, Mrs. Burleigh, to ask if you can 
throw any light on the mystery. 

Mrs. B. Why, Mr. Talbot, surely you cannot suspect me of— 

Mr. T. No, indeed—certainly not. I ask merely to satisfy myself that 
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the key to the solution is not within the house. Do you think a practical 
joke, or something of that sort, might explain it? 

Mrs. B. It could hardly be that, I think. The roof is so steep that one 
would find it impossible to reach here from a neighboring window. The 
whole thing seems quite uncanny. 

Mr. T. Few things are impossible, Mrs. Burleigh, and a person with 
the aid of the rain gutter—which is firmly soldered—would, I think, have 
little difficulty in creeping across the root to my window. At any rate, I 
have a suspicion that some one in an adjoining tenement is appropriating my 
property, so to-night I have placed an exceedingly tempting bait on the win- 
dow ledge, and await developments. If you hear an unwonted commotion 
you may know that the thief has been caught. 

Mrs. B. But think of your danger, Mr. Talbot. The thief might over- 
power you. 


Mr. T. Don’t worry. I fancy I can give an account of myself. If not, 
I will call for assistance. 

Mrs. B. Very well. But my poor heart will be all in a flutter till I 
know the worst. Good-night. (/-xits through door.) 

Mr. T. Good-night. Ha, ha, ha! Fancy the good Mrs. Burleigh’s 
heart in a flutter for my welfare. (Closes the window shutters, then busies 
himself with chating dish. Pause. Slight noise back of windows.) "Wark. 
(Notse repeated.) Can it be possible my light-fingered visitor makes his 
appearance so early? (Approaches window and throws open the shutters, dis- 
closing Roland Barbour in the act of taking provisions.) Ah! Good evening. 
Step in please. I have been expecting you, really. (Roland Barbour enters 
through window. His clothes are shabby, his hair disheveled, and he has a wild, 
haggard look.) Now, my dear sir, explain your conduct. To whom am I 
indebted for the pleasure of this call ? 

ROLAND. The game is up. I’m fairly caught. Roland Barbour’s life 
hasn’t been lucky enough to mind one disgrace more or less. Call the 
police and end this suspense. 

Mr. T. All in good time, Mr. Barbour. (Meditatively.) Roland Bar- 
bour. Really, you have a romantic name—and a romantic profession too. 
It’s all quite like the Christmas stories. Young father, no work, starving 
children, beg or steal—latter preferred—benevolent victim, merry Christmas, 
and happiness forever. It’s just the same old bluff in your case, I fancy, 
only the ending will be truer to life. Starving. Bah! 

RoLAND. Yes; starving. And while you stand there with your sarcas- 
tic smile she is suffering, perhaps dying. (Fiercely.) ‘Listen to me. A 
moment ago I was meek enough, but you have roused the devil in me, 
and rather than leave her now, I would kill you in your tracks. 

Mr. T. By Jove! you’re awfully clever. But it’s no use, my friend; 
I’m adamant, and your tragic tones can’t move me. 

ROLAND. True, you are adamant, and the rest of the world with you. 
Do you suppose if human hearts could be moved to pity—if there were even 
justice in the world, I should be crawling across the roofs a common thief ? 
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Mr. T. Pardon me, I should say a most wzcommon thief. 

ROLAND. What do you, or people like you, know of suffering? You 
live your own selfish lives with no thought of the pain and anguish of others. 
For weeks I have begged for work from men like you, and they have shown 
me the door as though I were a dog. I should have ended this life of tor- 
ture long ago, but there is one who is dearer to me than my hope of heaven, 
and she—my sister—lay sick. She is all I have in the world, and I brought 
her here to give her the musical training her talent deserves, for she sings— 
ah, God!—like an angel. At last she fell sick. The little money I had 
scarce paid our lodging, and could I see her wasting away—aye, starving— 
before my very eyes? No; I stole the food to nourish her, and for that act I 
am ready and willing to pay the penalty. Do with me what you choose, 
but as you hope for God’s mercy, have compassion on my innocent sister. 

Mr. T. It is a pretty story with a slight—very slight—semblance of 
truth. You tell it well, however, and histrionic talent of so high a grade 
deserves reward. 

ROLAND. Call mea liar if you will. It relieves the mind and consumes 
far less of your valuable time than an investigation of the truth of my state- 
ments would require. You doubt my word. Come with me to the little 
chamber where my sister is waiting my return. She does not know that her 
brother is a thief, and is too weak to ask disconcerting questions. Come 
with me, I say, and gaze upon her wan and peaked face; look into her trust- 
ful eyes (mirrors of the soul, they say) and read there a story of sickness and 
hunger. Tell me, do you know what it means to be hungry? She is hun- 
gry—hungry, I repeat, and the thought is driving me mad. 

Mr. T. Forgive me, Barbour; I have been a little hasty perhaps. You 
speak eloquently of your sister. How about yourself? You don’t look 
over well-fed. May I ask when you dined last? 

ROLAND. Dined? Yesterday—to-day. I don’t know. Do you think 
I can eat while she is in pain? She is dying I tell you and for the want of 
proper care, such care as men in your circumstances can afford to give. 
And you begrudge her the food which has kept alive the vital spark. Is 
that a comforting thought? When she lies cold in her coffin, will you like 
to remember that yours was the hand which hastened her departure? Or, 
should she, with tender care, grow strong again, would you prefer to remem- 
ber that it was your kind charity which restored her health? Oh, the 
wretched poverty of our lives! We wanted so little. What have we 
received? She, a sick bed in an attic chamber; I, the fate of a thief. 

(Sinks into chair, burying his face in his hands. Mr. Talbot starts for- 
ward, hesitates, then presses electric button. Bell rings outside. Pause. Mrs. 
Burleigh enters. } 

Mr. T. Mrs. Burleigh, will you prepare me a basket of delicacies? My 
friend here has a sister who is very ill. 

(Roland kneels at Talbot's feet, Mrs. Burleigh stands in doorway as the cur- 
tain falls. ) 

CURTAIN. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


By Emma C. Watts. 


SERIES of aggressions 
on the part of England, 
long continued, without 
apology or redress, con- 
vinced the American 
government of her hostile intentions, 
and led it to make preparation for the 
seemingly inevitable conflict. The 
matter as early as 1810 had become a 
decided party issue. The federal 
party was opposed to the war, main- 
taining that such a measure was hos- 
tile to commerce, unjust to Great 
Britain, and subservient to France ; 
while the Republican party was in 
favor of war, as being the only means 
for establishing the national honor. 
For several years the Federalists 
had been in full power in New Hamp- 
shire, but in 1810 the Republicans 
carried every branch of the govern- 
ment, both local and congressional. 
One authority says: ‘‘ Had the Fed- 
eral party retained its ascendency in 
this state, the election of a senator and 
members of congress opposed to the 
administration would have embar- 
rassed many of «ts measures and de- 
feated, very probably, the declaration 
of war itself. Upon theresult, there- 
fore, of the elections in 1810 among the 
hardy and independent yeomanry of 
New Hampshire the success of that 
great measure in a good degree de- 
pended, a measure which vindicated 
our honor and asserted our rights.’’ 
With the commencement of 1812 
ended a period of peace, which had 


existed, with little intermission, for 
nearly thirty years. That period had 
witnessed a gradual but constant in- 
crease in this state in wealth, busi- 
ness, and learning, in facilities for 
communication and number of inhab- 
itants. 


In the early part of 1812, insults 
having been added to injuries by the 
assumed mistress of the seas, the 
Amefican congress passed an act de- 
claring war against Great Britain. 
President Madison made requisition 
upon the government of New Hamp- 


shire for its quota of militia to be de- 
tached; and his Excellency, John 
Langdon, the governor, issued orders 
for detaching 3,500 men from the 
militia of this state. The draft was 
made and the companies, battalions, 
and regiments duly organized ; but it 
being so near the close of Governor 
Langdon’s term of office, he left the 
completion of the organization to his 
successor, Governor Plumer, who en- 
tered upon his duties June 5, 1812. 

The declaration of war found the 
militia of the New Hampshire in a 
flourishing condition. The governor, 
who from his position was comman- 
der-in-chief, was a man of energy, 
patriotism, and great executive abil- 
ity. Such being the situation, com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the 
general government could be given 
with the greatest promptness. 

The military organization of the 
state was as follows: His Excellency, 
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William Plumer, of Epping, Captain- 
General and Commander-in-chief ; 
Timothy Upham of Portsmouth, and 
John A. Harper of Meredith, aids to 
his Excellency; three Major-Gener- 
als, six’ Brigadier-Generals, ‘with their 
aids; and thirty-seven regiments. 

The part taken by New Hampshire 
men from the beginning to the end of 
the war was an exceedingly promi- 
nent one, and her record was hardly 
surpassed by that of any other state in 
the Union. 

The Commander-in-chief of the en- 
tire army, Henry Dearborn, was a 
native of Hampton, and had been one 
of her Revolutionary officers. He was 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, and ac- 
companied General Arnold on his 
perilous expedition through the wil- 
dernesses of Maine to Quebec, where 
he was taken prisoner. After the war 
of 1812 he was appointed minister to 
Portugal. It was said of him that 
‘*he was a man of large size, gentle- 
manly deportment, and one of the 


bravest and most gallant men of his 
time.’’ 

Soon after the declaration of war, 
upon the representations of prominent 
men that our sea-coast was in a de- 
fenseless state, and liable to attacks 
from the enemy, General Clement 
Storer of Portsmouth was ordered to 
detach four companies from his com- 
mand for its defense. These compa- 
nies were under command of Captains 
Neal and Shackford of Portsmouth, 
Towle of Epping, and Leonard of 
Londonderry.. 

These precautions were highly 
necessary, and probably prevented 
an attack upon the navy yard, and 
possibly the town of Portsmouth, as 
British vessels were cruising off the 
coast and had even entered the bay of 
the Piscataqua. Great excitement 
and consternation prevailed among 
the people of Portsmouth and along 
the coast. Whole families and sup- 
plies were sent into the country for 


Gen. Henry Dearborn. 
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safety. The prompt action of Gov- 
ernor Plumer allayed the excitement 
for a time and restored the confidence 
of the people. 

Again in the spring of 1813, British 
cruisers being frequently seen off the 
coast, the governor ordered another 
detachment for the defense of Ports- 
mouth. This company, under the 
command of Captain William Mar- 
shall, was named ‘‘ Sea Fencibles.’’ 
At a town-meeting held May 20, 1813, 
it was voted, after much discussion, 
to instruct their representatives to lay 
before the legislature the fact of ‘‘ the 
exposed situation of that town and 
harbor, and endeavor to obtain such 
assistance from the legislature as they 
might think expedient.”’ 

At this meeting Daniel Webster 
made a vigorous speech. He said, ‘‘ I 
have heard the discussion with inter- 
est, but /a/k is not what the crisis de- 
mands. The forts near the town want 
repairs, want men to defend them 
when repaired. The government of 
the United States and the state gov- 
ernment have been applied to for men 
to repair and defend these forts ; but 
we know not that either will attend 
to our application, but one thing we 
do know, the crisis demands labor, 
and we can labor, we can repair the 
forts, and then we know another 
thing, we can defend them. Now,’ 
continued Mr. Webster, ‘‘I propose 
that every man who wants these forts 
repaired, wants these forts and the 
town of Portsmouth defended—appear 
on the parade to-morrow morning with 
pick-axe, spade, and shovel, and that 
they go to the Islands and repair the 
forts.’’ The meeting adjourned with 
a hurrah for pick-axe, spade, and 
shovel. The next morning hundreds 
of the patriotic men of Portsmouth 
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gathered upon the parade, and with 
Mr. Webster, duly armed with his 
shovel, proceeded to the forts, and in 
two or three days they were repaired. 

To prevent contraband trade over 
the Canadian line and to defend the 


Danie! Webster 


northern frontier from incursions of 
the enemy, a company was stationed 
at Stewartstown, under the command 
of Capt. Ephraim Mahurin of Strat- 
ford. John Page, Junior, was lieu- 
tenant of this company. His father 
was the first white man who ever 
‘* wintered’’ in the town of Haver- 
hill. 

But while the state knew only the 


fears of war, her men in the northwest 


were experiencing actual war with 
all its horrors. Under the influence 
of the British, the Indians along the 
Great Lakes had become openly hos- 
tile to our government. As early as 
1811 it was determined to put an end 
to these warlike intentions, and Gen. 
Wm. Henry Harrison was ordered 
west for this purpose. Under him, 
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as commander of the Fourth U. S. 
infantry, was Lieut.-Col. James Miller 
of Peterborough. His regiment was 
composed largely of New Hampshire 
men. 

The army moved forward toward a 
large Indian town, Tippecanoe, where 
it was met by Indian messengers de- 
siring a peace conference. But the 
treacherous Indians broke armistice, 
and on the 7th of November occurred 
the terrible battle of Tippecanoe. The 
New Hampshire men were in the 
thickest of this fight, and had a 
share in obtaining victory, only at 
the price of heavy loss of life. 

In May, 1812, Colonel Miller with 
his gallant Fourth regiment, marched 
to meet General Hull at Detroit, for 
the purpose of invading Canada. Col- 
onel Miller wrote to his wife, ‘‘I had 
the honor and the gratification as 


commanding officer, to plant with my 
own hands the first United States 
standard on the pleasant banks of De- 
troit River, in King George’s Province 
of Upper Canada.’’ 


In August Colonel Miller was 
ordered on an exploring expedition 
across the River Rouge. Turning to 
his veteran Fourth regiment he said, 
‘** My brave soldiers, you will add an- 
other victory to that of Tippecanoe. 
If there is any man in the ranks who 
fears to meet the enemy, let him fall 
out and stay behind.’’ A loud shout 
went up from the entire corps, and 
“‘T’ll not stay,” broke from every 
lip. At Brownstown his force of 350 
men, after a fierce battle, defeated 
200 British regulars, 150 militia, and 
400 or 500 Indians. 

At this time General William Hull 
was in command of the army stationed 
at Detroit, and with him were Col- 
onels James Miller, Lewis Cass, and 
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Duncan McArthur, all three New 
Hampshire men ; and throughout the 
entire war, these three names, to- 
gether with that of General Dearborn, 
commander-in-chief of the army, 
stand out most prominently for the 
highest bravery and honor. 

At the cowardly surrender of De- 
troit by General Hull, Colonel Miller, 
with his Fourth regiment, was 
among the prisoners taken by the 
British. General Hull, in his report 
of the surrender, wrote, ‘‘ Before I 
close this dispatch it is a duty I owe 
to my associates in command, Col- 
onels McArthur, Cass, and Miller, to 
express my obligations to them for 
the prompt and judicious manner in 
which they have performed their re- 
spective duties. If aught has taken 
place during the campaign which is 
honorable to the army, these officers 
are entitled to a large share of it. If 
this last act should’ be disapproved, 
no part of the censure belongs to 
them.’’ He might well say this, for 
all these officers had begged him not 
to surrender, and were very indignant 
at his course. Thus the campaign of 
1812 ended in disaster on the part of 
the army. But, on the other hand, 
our gallant little navy had won vic- 
tory after victory, and had established 
beyond dispute our superiority in 
naval warfare. One of the most bril- 
liant of these encounters, and the first 
decided naval battle, was the famous 
victory of the American frigate Con- 
stitution over the British Guerriére. 
It was hailed with rejoicing through- 
out the country, and was made the 
subject of many somewhat hilarious 
ballads and songs. 

In fact the entire record of the war 
is made a little less harrowing to our 
memories when we consider that at 
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that time had developed one of the 
saving traits of our intense American 
nature, the ability on all occasions to 
see and appreciate the humorous 
trend of affairs. There are scores of 
variations to the old favorite Yankee 
Doodle,’giving expression to admira- 
tion for our heroes or hurling scathing 
sarcasm against the enemy ; while, at 
the other extreme, stands the glori- 
ous ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

One of these songs, expressing the 
jubilant sentiment occasioned by the 
victory of the Constitution, indicates to 
us that the Yankee could find time for 
a joke even while he fought ( /. 362). 

In the fall of 1812, before the legis- 
lature assembled, Governor Plumer 
made a requisition upon the govern- 
ment for 1,000 stand of arms. When 
in his message he reported his action 
to the legislature, it was received with 


favor by the majority, though a large 
minority protested against his deed, 
as well as against the entire policy of 
the war. 


Meantime the patriotism of the peo- 
ple was completely aroused, and, not- 
withstanding the heavy draft of three 
thousand five hundred men from the 
militia, and extensive enlistments in 
the regular army, volunteering went 
on apace. , 

The department of recruiting was 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Moody Bedel of Bath, stationed at 
Concord. Colonel Bedel was born in 
Salem, N. H., in 1764. [Im civil life 
he was active, energetic, and perse- 
vering. He was put in command of 
the Eleventh regiment, which gained 
by its valor the title of ‘‘ The Bloody 
Eleventh.’’ At the battle of Fort 
Erie he so distinguished himself that 
he received honorable notice and pro- 
motion from his superior officers. 
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During the campaign of 1813, after 
many severe battles, most of the posts 
surrendered to the British were re- 
gained, and the sturdy New Hamp- 
shire regiments are prominent for 
their faithfulness, perseverence, and 
physical endurance. 

General Dearborn was in command 
in the North, and, at the time of the 
American attack on Fort George, he 
was confined to his bed by a fever. 
General Lewis of New York was put 
in command for the expedition, with 
orders from General Dearborn that 
the troops should breakfast at two 
o’clock in the morning and embark to 
cross the Niagara River at four 
o’clock. On the morning appointed, 
General Lewis reported that it would 
be impossible to move as early as four 
o'clock. General Dearborn having 
some suspicions of the military char- 
acter and energy of General Lewis, 
indignantly declared that the attack 
should be made as ordered, that he 
was prepared ; and in opposition to 
his physician’s remonstrances, he was 
assisted to his horse, and led the 
troops on board the boats, before 
General Lewis made his appearance. 
The effort so exhausted General Dear- 
born that he was taken from his horse 
and carried on board the Madison. In 
reply to his physician's entreaty not 
to join his troops, he said, ‘‘ I go into 
battle or perish inthe attempt.” After 
a severe engagement of three hours 
Fort George was in the possession of 
the Americans, and General Dearborn 
was taken to his quarters exhausted, 
but victorious. Soon after this Gen- 
eral Dearborn retired from command 
of the army on account of ill health, 
and was placed over the military dis- 
trict of New York city. 

By the battle of the Thames the 
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But they never found their match, Till the Yankees did them catch; 
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Oh, the Yankee boys for fighting are the 


The Guerriére, a frigate bold, 
On the foaming ocean rolled, 
Commanded by proud Dacres, the grandee, 
oh! 
With as choice a British crew, 
As a rammer ever drew, 
Could flog the Frenchmen two to one so handy, 
oh! 


When this frigate hove in view, 
Says proud Dacres to his crew, 
““Come clear the decks for action and be 
handy, oh! 
To the weather gage, boys, get her,”’ 
And to make his men fight better, 
Gave them to drink gunpowder mixed with 
brandy, oh! 


Then Dacres loudly cries, 
““ Make this Yankee ship your prize, 
You can in thirty minutes, neatand handy, oh! 
Twenty-five ’s enough I’m sure, 
And if you ’ll do it in a score, 


I'll treat you to a double share of brandy, oh!”’ 


The British shot flew hot, 
Which the Yankees answered not. 
Till they got within the distance they called 
handy, oh! 
*‘ Now,” says Hull unto his crew, 
** Boys, let’s see what we can do, 
If we take this boasting Briton we’re the 
dandy,’ oh! 


dan - dy, oh 


The first broadside we poured 
Carried her mainmast by the board, 
Which made this lofty frigate look abandoned, 
oh! 
Then Dacres shook his head, 
And to his officers said, 
“But I didn’t think those Yankees were so 
handy,” oh! 


Our second told so well 
That their fore and mizzen fell, 
Which dous’d the Royal ensign 
handy, oh! 
“* By George,” cries he, ‘‘ we’re done,” 
And they fired a lee gun, 
While the Yankees struck up Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, oh! 


neat and 


Then Dacres came on board, 
To deliver up his sword, 

Tho’ loth was he to part with it, ’t was handy, oh! 
“Oh ! then keep your sword,’’ says Hull, 
“For it only makes you dull, 

Cheer up, and let us have a little brandy,” oh! 


Now fill your glasses full, 
And we’ll drink to Captain Hull, 
And so merrily we’ll push about the brandy, 
oh! 
John Bull may boast his fill, 
And the world say what they will, 
The Yankee boys for fighting are the dandy, 
oh! 
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Americans regained Detroit and all 
the posts surrendered by Hull, and 
Colonel Lewis Cass of New Hamp- 
shire was left in command. The 
name of Colonel Cass is one of the 
most distinguished in the annals of 
war. He was born in Exeter in 
1782, and at the age of seventeen 
crossed the Alleghany mountains on 
foot and settled in Marietta, Ohio. 
At the beginning of the war he was 
chosen colonel of the Third regiment 
from Detroit and was sent forward 
with 280 men to the Tarontee, a wide 
stream which flows into the Detroit 
River. Discovering a British picket, 
with his force he waded arm-pit deep 
across the stream, surprised the 
enemy, who fled at the first fire, Cass 
following them for a half mile, with 
drums beating Yankee Doodle. This 
was the first engagement of the war, 
and was hailed throughout the coun- 
try as an omen of success, and Colonel 
Cass was called the ‘‘ Hero of Tar- 
ontee.’’ 

One historian says, ‘“‘ Colonel Cass 
was evidently the man of the era. 
Although he was but a colonel, when 
he read the news of General Hull's 
cowardice, he exclaimed to the mes- 
senger bringing the news, ‘ Traitor, 
he has verified our worst fears and 
disgraced the country, but the enemy 
shall never receive the hilt of my 
sword.’ So saying, he snapped his 
sword in two and threw it on the 
ground.’’ After the close of the war 
he was elected governor of Michigan, 
and later he served his country as 
secretary of war, minister to France, 
U. S. senator, and secretary of state. 
It was said of him that ‘‘ he was a 
brave soldier, an accomplished gen- 
tleman, a true patriot, and an able 
statesman,—a son of New Hampshire, 
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who has reflected much credit upon 
his native state.’’ 

At a battle fought at Chrystler’s 
Field, near Ogdensburg, Gen. Timo- 
thy Upham of Portsmouth distin- 
guished himself as a brave officer. 
With a battalion of 500 men he was 
ordered to hold the enemy in check 
while the troops and ammunition 
were being landed. This he did for 
an hour with the greatest gallantry, 
amid a perfect storm of shot. 

In the spring of 1814 the British 
declared the whole coast of the United 
States to be in a state of blockade, 
and forthwith British cruisers ap- 
peared along the shore, capturing and 
burning American vessels. The in- 
habitants of Portsmouth became 
greatly alarmed and demanded a 
stronger defensive force. Governor 
Gilman issued orders for detachments 


from twenty-three regiments of the 
militia, and commanded the entire 
state militia to hold themselves in 
readiness to march at a moment’s 
warning. So great was the enthusi- 
asm among the people that a draft 
had to be made rather of those who 


should stay at home. On the 21st of 
June, between ten and eleven at 
night, expresses came into Portsmouth 
with the alarming intelligence that 
the British were landing their forces 
at Rye and were about to march 
north. For a time there was almost 
a panic in the city. Alarm bells were 
rung and the people filled the streets, 
making their way with all haste to- 
wards the country. Scouts were sent 
out and soon returned with the wel- 
come news that the report was un- 
founded. All was shortly quiet in 
Portsmouth, but the alarm had spread 
into the interior, and the excitement 
was not allayed till some days after, 
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when the report was contradicted. It 
seems that the fear was not without 
foundation, for, after the war, a Brit- 
ish officer told Colonel Walbach that 
he went up the Piscataqua disguised 
as a fisherman and found the town 
swarming with soldiers, and the pro- 
ject was abandoned. 

At this time the Sanbornton Light 
Infantry commanded by Capt. Ware 


Gen. Lewis Cass 


Dearborn, moved forward to the sea- 
board and was regarded as one of the 
finest companies that ever entered 
Portsmouth. On a general march 
through the streets of the town it was 
assigned a place of honor. This com- 
pany was discharged Nov. 10, 1814. 
Lieut. Chase Perkins on the last day 
of his service performed the feat of 
walking forty-five miles from Not- 
tingham to Sanbornton. It is re- 
corded that ‘‘ the men all returned in 
safety, heavier than when they had 
left home.’’ A large majority of the 
citizens of Sanbornton were at first 
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opposed to the war, and at a test vote 
in town-meeting there were only 
eleven men who were ready to up- 
hold what were called the republican 
or war measures of the administra- 
tion. 

On July 5th the American troops 
attacked a strong British force sta- 
tioned at Chippewa. In this battle 
Gen. John McNeil of Hillsborough 
was in command of the Eleventh reg- 
iment, which was obliged to pass the 
bridge over Streel’s Creek, under the 
direct fire from the British battery, 
which poured death among his ranks. 
However, his lines were formed with 
greatest coolness and self-possession, 
and advanced with quick step until 
they were within fifteen rods of the 
enemy, then by a sudden flank move- 
ment, rushed upon the British with 
destructive fire. The ranks of the 
enemy soon broke and they fled in 
confusion. The effective movement 
by McNeil, without doubt, gave the 
victory to the Americans. ‘‘ He de- 
served,’’ said General Scott in his re- 
port, ‘‘ everything which conspicuous 
skill and gallantry can win from a 
gratetyl country.’’ He was soon 
after made a lieutenant-colonel for 
this intrepid act. 

General Scott with a part of the 
American troops marched forward 
towards Queenstown with orders to 
report and call for assistance, if the 
enemy appeared. Upon his arrival 
at Niagara Falls, he found the Brit- 
ish in line of battle at Lundy’s Lane. 
A messenger was sent back for rein- 
forcements, and an attack was at 
once made on the enemy. Major 
McNeil had the honor of leading the 
brigade into action. At one time the 
British, outflanking our troops, sent 
a battalion to attack them in the rear. 
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This movement was noticed by Major 
McNeil, and he promptly met and re- 
pelled it, driving the enemy with 
great slaughter. His horse was killed 
under him by a cannon-ball, and he 
himself wounded, a six-ounce ball 
passing through his right knee. In 
spite of this he continued in the con- 
flict. They fought desperately, hold- 
ing the enemy in check until the ar- 
rival of a fresh brigade under com- 
mand of General-Ripley, of Hanover. 

It was now perceived that unless 
the key to the British position, a bat- 
tery on the hill, could be taken, the 
struggle would be in vain. General 
Brown turned to Colonel Miller and 
said, ‘‘ Colonel, take your regiment, 
storm that work, and take it.’”’ ‘‘I’ll 
try, sir,’’ was Miller’s prompt reply, a 
saying which history delights to re- 
peat. His brilliant charge is best 


described in a letter written by Miller 
to his wife, in which he said, ‘‘ It 
happened there was an old rail-fence 
on the side where we approached, un- 
discovered, within less than two rods 


of the cannon’s mouth. I then very 
cautiously ordered my men to rest 
across the fence, take good aim, fire, 
and rush, which was done in style. 
Not one man at the cannon was left 
to put fire to them. We got into the 
center of the park before they had 
time to oppose us. We fought hand 
to hand for some time, so close that 
the blaze of our guns crossed each 
other, but the British were finally 
compelled to give way.’’ This was 
one of the most severe battles of the 
war, and established the superiority 
of the American troops. 

The exploit of Miller elicited uni- 
versal admiration. The American 
officers declared it to be one of the 
most gallant acts ever known. ‘‘It 
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was the most desperate thing we ever 
saw or heard of,’’ said the British offi- 
cers, who were made prisoners. The 
moment that General Brown met Mil- 
ler afterward, he said, ‘* You have 
immortalized yourself! My dear fel- 
low, my heart ached for you when I 
gave you the order, but I knew it 
was the only thing that would save 
7" 


Gen. James Mitler. 


Colonel Miller was born in Peter- 
borough in 1776, and was educated 
for the bar. His bravery has been 
mentioned in connection with the bat- 
tles of Tippecanoe, Detroit, Niagara, 
Chippewa, and Fort Erie. For this 
gallant service he was made brigadier- 
general, and received from congress 
a gold medal. Upon one side of this 
medal is represented the storming of 
the battery, with the words, ‘‘ Reso- 
lution of Congress, Nov. 8, 1814. 
Battles of Chippewa, Niagara, and 
Erie ;’’ and on the reverse is Miller’s 
portrait, with the words, ‘‘I’ll try,”’ 
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words which Americans and we of 
New Hampshire should be proud to 
remember. 

The command of the army now de- 
volved upon General Ripley, who was 
born in Hanover in 1782, a grandson 
of the founder of Dartmouth College. 
He entered the army as lieutenant- 
colonel, and before the close of the 
war had become major-general. For 
gallant action at the battle of Fort 
Erie, he was awarded by congress a 
gold medal with thanks of the nation. 
At this, one of the last battles of the 
.war, General Miller, Lieutenant-Col- 
onels Upham and Bedel displayed 
conspicuous bravery. 

In the autumn of 1814 General 
McArthur, to attract the attention of 
the British forces away from the 
movements of our army, made a ter- 
rifying raid into Canada. With seven 
hundred mounted men, he went hun- 
dreds of miles through the enemy’s 
territory, spreading alarm everywhere, 
and for four weeks kept the militia 
busy watching his movements. When 
his purpose had been thus accom- 
plished, he returned to Detroit and 
there dismissed his brave band, only 
one of the number having been killed. 

This is recorded as one of the bold- 
est operations of the war, and is, so 
far as can be found, the last one of 
the many brilliant deeds performed 
by the gallant sons of New Hamp- 
shire in this second war with Great 
Britain. When.we consider how very 
small a place New Hampshire fills in 
the nation, we have just cause for 
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pride that, in the time of need, our 
conspicuous mountain homes could 
send forth men, who had been quietly 
and conscientiously trained, to uphold 
and preserve the integrity of the 
country. 

We may well rejoice that New 
Hampshire has ever been and is still 
a state, to use the old saying, where 
‘men are raised.” : 

The treaty of peace was signed at 
Ghent in December, 1814, and re- 
joicings loud and long went up 
through the length and breadth of the 
whole land. But nowhere were the 
people more grateful for the return of 
peace than in New Hampshire. The 
legislature passed resolutions which 
were but an echo of public sentiment 
in the state. These resolutions in 
part were as follows: 


‘* Resolved, That this legislature 
duly appreciate the important services 
rendered to the country by officers, 
seamen, and soldiers of the United 


States, in many brilliant achieve- 
ments and decisive victories, which 
will go down to posterity as a memo- 
rial that the sons of those fathers who 
fought the battles of the Revolution 
have imbibed that exalted and uncon- 
querable spirit which insures victory ; 
and, were it not invidious to particu- 
larize, this legislature could not fail 
to recognize and designate, with sen- 
timents of peculiar pride and pleasure, 
many of the hardy and independent 
sons of New Hampshire among those 
who enjoy the best claim to the gratc- 
ful remembrance of their country.”’ 


Sources of Authority: Lossing, “‘ Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812”’; Potter, ‘ Military 
History of N. H.,’’ v. 2; Auchinlick, ‘“‘ History of the War of 1812’’; Runnells, ‘“‘ History of San- 


bornton ” ; Elson, “‘ National Music of America.” 


NoTeE.—In several instances accounts of battles, etc., have been taken, with a few changes, 
directly from the records of the above authorities. 





BURDON 


ROBBERY, AS TOLD BY 


INSPECTOR SHAW. 


By Bennett B. Perkins. 


mM DISTINCTLY remem- 
ber the day on which 
we first received notice 
of the Burdon Robbery. 
It was in September ; 

the weather damp and disagreeable, 
and the fog unusually thick even for 
London. 

I had but just returned to Scotland 
Yard from the Bow street station, 
when a messenger-boy came hurry- 
ing into the chief inspector's office 
with the intelligence of the robbery. 
More, perhaps, on account of my 
availableness, than because of any 
especial ability, the chief assigned 
me to the case. 

James Burdon was, as I knew, a 
broker with offices on Capel street. 
He was reported to be wealthy, but 
somewhat eccentric. His residence, 
whither I was now bound, was. at 
Fulham. I found it to be a modest, 
unpretentious house, standing some- 
what back from the road, and with a 
hedged garden in front. 

Having sent in my card, I was 
immediately received by Mr. Burdon 
himself, a stout, athletic-looking man 
of perhaps fifty years, whose black 
hair over the temples was barely 
tinged with gray. He received me 
cordially, and producing a box of 
most excellent cigars invited me to 
take a seat opposite him at the long 
library-table. 

While waiting for him to explain, 
I noticed that the room was furnished 


more like an office than a library. 
The table bore evidences of desk- 
work; while a large safe-vault was 
let into the wall at one side of the 
room. 

‘By the time I had made a mental 
inventory of these things, we had 
lighted our cigars, and Mr. Burdon 
with business-like promptitude said : 

** Mr. Shaw, I have been robbed.’’ 

I nodded, and waited for him to 
proceed. I prefer to let people tell 
their stories in their own way, then 
by questioning to bring out the mi- 
nor points which oftentimes furnish 
the key to the whole mystery. 

‘*Last night,’’ he continued, ‘‘I 
placed a jewel in that safe. It’s 
gone—”’ 

But here I felt it my duty to break 
the rule and interrupt; some people 
always tell a story backwards. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Burdon,’’ I said, 
** but I should much prefer, if I am 
to understand this thoroughly, that 
you go back to the very beginning 
and tell me what the jewel was; 
where you obtained it; who else had 
an interest in it; and all the other 
circumstances connected with the af- 
fair that you may remember.”’ 

He appeared disturbed at this, but 
after a pause said : 

‘* Well, if it is necessary for you to 
know, and I suppose it is, I will tell 
you the whole story. 

‘A year ago I was informed by a 
business acquaintance, Mr. Richard 
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Walters, of a very valuable diamond 
in South Africa which could be ob- 
tained by the outlay of a consider- 
able sum of money, although but a 
small percentage of its value. This 
money he did not have; conse- 
quently he proposed that I furnish 
the necessary funds, and he would 
go to Natal and procure the stone, 
receiving for his services one third of 
the proceeds of its sale. 

‘* Being convinced of the truth of 
his story, I conferred with my part- 
ner, Mr. Kenwood, and ultimately 
arranged the deal. 

‘* Last night the three of us sat at 
this table and the diamond lay before 
us in this jewel-box.’’ Here, open- 
ing a draw beside him, Mr. Burdon 
produced the identical box. 

I took it and examined it closely. 
It was the ordinary cheap affair, 
about two inches by three, used by 
jewelers, a thin, wooden case covered 
with black cloth, lined with orange 
satin, and having a clasp lid. 

“ Needless to say,’”’ Mr. Burdon con- 
tinued, ‘‘we were all much pleased 
at our success. The outlay had been 
comparatively small; and there be- 
fore us lay one of the most valuable 
diamonds we had ever seen. It was 
roughly cut; and Kenwood, who is 
versed in such things, thought that 
it would weigh about fifteen carats. 
But what made it of such value was 
the fact that it was not white but 
red. 

‘“‘ According to Kenwood there is 
only one stone like it in existence, 
one of ten carats, valued at £15,000, 
among the Russian crown-jewels. 

‘* Walters gave us a short account 
of its history although he was dumb 
as to how he had obtained it. It 
had once been the property of Sen- 
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zangakona, the father of T’Chaka, 
who ruled the Zulu of the White 
Unfolosi. Unkulunkulu, the soul of 
God, the Zulus called it, and for years 
it had been the royal talisman, worn 
around the neck of every paramount 
chief; but when Mzilikazi revolted 
and fled into Matabeleland he took 
the stone with him, and there its his- 
tory became lost. 

‘‘IT don’t know how long we sat 
there admiring its beauty, but it be- 
came dark before the meeting was 
over, and then we concluded to put 
the stone in the safe over night. In 
the morning we were to turn it over 
to Kouf & Maartens, who would dis- 
pose of it for us. 

‘“The inner door of that safe 
locks with a combination, which we 
changed. The outer, as you see, has 
a time-lock, which is set for 11 a. m. 
On the outside we sealed the door 
with wax upon which each of us 
made an impression with his ring. 

‘* We met this morning just before 
the time-lock ran out. The seals 
appeared intact, the door was locked 
by-the combination, and the jewel- 
box as we had left it, but when I 
opened it here upon the table the 
stone was gone! Yes, sir, disap- 
peared. I never saw a more dumb- 
founded-looking lot of men in my 
life. We searched the safe, examin- 
ing every nook and cranny, but not 
a trace could we find. 

‘* There, Mr. Shaw, you have the 
account; what do you think of it?’’ 

“Rather a mysterious case, surely,” 
I answered. ‘‘ Was there anyone 
else in the room at any time while 
you were here ?’’ 

‘*The butler came in twice with 
refreshments at my call.’’ 

‘*H’m! Did he see the gem ?’’ 
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‘*T presume so as it lay on the ta- 
ble.’’ 

I made a note of his name. 

‘* Now, Mr. Burdon, I should like 
to examine the safe.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ he replied. 

But the more I examined it, the 
more mystified I became. The time- 
lock I found to be one of the best 
American makes; and I noticed par- 
ticularly that the pins were properly 
removed for the hour of eleven. 

The combination was a Hobb’s, 
and after trying it several times I 
knew it to be in perfect order. The 
floor of the vault was of steel, and 
this also, after a close examination 
with a magnifying glass, I found to 
be entirely sound. 

“Mr. Burdon,” I said, “ who closed 
the box and placed it within the 
safe’?"’ 

‘*T did,’’ he replied, flushing some- 
what at the question. 

I did not like to suspect Mr. Bur- 
don as his wealth ought certainly to 
place him above stealing one third 
of even a £25,000 diamond, to say 
nothing of the chances of discovery 
in trying to dispose of such a gem, 
and the consequent damage to a com- 
mercial reputation worth millions. 
Yet it seemed by his own admission 
that he alone had handled the box. 
Still it will never do to jump to con- 
clusions in my business, therefore I 
sat down and lit another cigar while 
I thought it over. 

I was thoroughly convinced that if 
a technical training went for any- 
thing, that stone had been abstracted 
from the box before it was put into 
the safe. It certainly could not have 
been done afterwards and leave the 
safe intact, I thought. This being 


so, it remained to find the guilty one. 
xxx—26 
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‘*Mr. Burdon,’’ I said, ‘‘ about this 
butler of yours. Is he trustworthy ?” 

‘* Yes, I think he is. He has been 
with me for a long time.’’ 

‘* Did you notice anything peculiar 
about his actions while he was in 
here ?”’ 

‘* Not that I remember.”’ 

An idea had struck me that per- 
haps the butler might have dropped 
the stone into a glass of liquor where 
it would be invisible, and so have car- 
ried it unperceived from the room. 
I had heard of such a thing being 
done. 

I mentioned this to Mr. Burdon, 
but he shattered the theory at once 
by saying: 

‘* You forget that the diamond was 
there when I shut the box and car- 
ried it to the safe.’’ 

Here was a poser. How in the 
deuce did it get out of the safe ? 

With a few more questions to Mr. 
Burdon I brought the interview to a 
close, and went to both Kenwood and 
Walters, but could get no clue from 
either, their stories being exactly the 
same as Mr. Burdon’s. Walters in 
particular was very much broken up 
over the loss, which was natural, con- 
sidering the trouble he had been put 
to in obtaining it, and the dream of 
fortune now shattered. 

Nevertheless I placed shadows up- 
on all three, and then, having tele- 
graphed a description of the stone to 
all the diamond houses in the world, 
started to work in earnest upon the 
case. I realized that this was a mys- 
tery worthy of my best efforts and 
skill, and although my reputation 
was established here was a chance to 
enhance it wonderfully. 

Night and day I shadowed and 
hunted for clews, yet at the end of 
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two weeks I was obliged to acknowl- 
edge myself baffled. As a last resort 
I interviewed some of the leading 
crooks with whom I was acquainted, 
and even offered them a substantial 
reward, but they all professed the 
utmost ignorance, and some whom I 
half suspected furnished alibis. 

Other matters coming up demanded 
my attention, but I still kept an in- 
terest in the Burdon Robbery. Wal- 
ters soon left the country, going to 
South America. He came in and 
bade me good-by before he went, 
and wished me success. I really felt 
sorry for him. It seemed that Mr. 
Burdon made him a present of a sub- 
stantial check before he went, inas- 
much as the stone was lost in his 
house. 

A year went by, and then when all 
of us had given up hope of ever sol- 
ving the puzzle, it was explained in 
a letter which came to me bearing 
the Valparaiso postmark. It read 
thus : 





YOUR PLACE. 





VALPARAISO, CHILI, September, 14, 18— 


DEAR MR. SHAW: As I am about to leave 
on a long voyage, the destination of which I 
will not bother to inform you, I write to give 
you a little information upon a subject which 
has, no doubt, perplexed you a great deal. I 
refer to the Burdon robbery. 

I have always admired your shrewdness and 
that of the detectives whom you set to shadow 
me, but unfortunately you were on the wrong 
track. 

I am surprised that a man of your experience 
did not examine that jewel-box more closely. 
If you had you would have discovered that it 
concealed a very clever mechanism. The top 
and bottom you will find are false, conse- 
quently when the box is shut a spring catches 
the false bottom, then when the box is again 
opened this bottom goes up with the top, carry- 
ing the stone behind it. A spring underneath 
pushes the other bottom, lined like the first, 
up into place, and there you are, an empty box. 

It was an easy thing to abstract the gem from 
behind the false top while the others were 
searching the safe that morning. I hope, my 
dear friend, that you will give me full credit 
for this scheme, and in return I will make you 
a present of the box, unless it has been thrown 
away as an object of no account. 

The stone I have sold to a private person 
for £20,000. Please give my regards to Mr. 
Burdon. 

With best wishes I remain yours kindly, 
RICHARD WALTERS. 


YOUR PLACE. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


When you review your life path in the past, 
From memory’s dawn down to the present day, 
It seems as if there was no other way 
In all the world through which you could have passed. 
The path is marked and hedged from first to last. 
Though pleasant fields and woods beyond it lay, 
Though on each side by paths allured to stray— 
Yet bars and gates across them all seemed cast, 
If you sometime the hedge had broken through— 
A different way across the wild to trace, 
With different aims and objects held in view, 
With different people coming face to face, 
With different thoughts, with different work to do— 


Where now, in this wide land, would be your place? 








THE CONCORD ORATORIO SOCIETY AND ITS FIRST 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


By Henry H. Metcalf. 


CGassSJHILE there had been 
local gatherings of mu- 
sicians for drill in cho- 
rus and concert work, 
under the direction of 
instructors of greater or less cele- 
brity, at different places in the state, 
and occasional public entertainments 
in connection therewith, and while 
a ‘‘convention ’’ had been conducted 
in Keene for two or three successive 
years, it was not until 1864 that a 
regular musical convention or festi- 
val was held in the Capital city. 
The prime mover in this enterprise 
was that earnest and indefatigable 
devotee of the musical art, the late 
Prof. J. H. Morey, with whom were 
associated two others, also favorably 
known for years in New Hampshire 
musical circles,—Profs. John Jack- 
man and Benjamin B. Davis—the lat- 
ter the ‘‘Uncle Ben’’ of pleasant 
memory, who remained a familiar 
figure in the community until his 
final departure a few months since. 

In an article in the New England 
Magazine for October, 1899, entitled 
‘* Forty Years of Musical Life in 
New England,’’ the talented pianist 
and favorite daughter of New Hamp- 
shire—Martha Dana Shepard—says: 
‘‘Among the music teachers of the 
time two of the best known and most 
successful were J. H. Morey and 
‘Uncle Ben’ Davis of Concord. 
Mr. Morey had the reputation of 





being the best pianist in the state 
and ‘Uncle Ben’ was a distin- 
guished teacher. These two men, 
with John Jackman, another well- 
known teacher, conceived the idea 
of organizing a state musical festival, 
which should meet at Concord, and 
to which singers should come from 
all over the state. They carried out 
their plans successfully, and the first 
state festival assembled in Phenix 
hall, Concord. There was present a 
chorus of a thousand persons. To 
accommodate the chorus the stage 
was built far out into the middle of 
the hall, and the chorus was about as 
large as the audience. My father 
went down to join the chorus, taking 
me with him, as he always did to 
such gatherings. I had no idea of 
doing anything at the festival but 
sing, and joined the chorus. There 
were two pianos on the stage though, 
and when Mr. Morey, who was to 
play one, met me before the first re- 
hearsal, he said, ‘Martha, I wish 
you would play that other piano.’ I 
said I would play if he really wanted 
me to, and did so. That was my 
most important engagement up to 
that time. After that I played there 
every year as long as the gatherings 
lasted.”’ 

The first published announcement 
in reference to this festival was a two- 
line paragraph in the New Hamp- 
shire Statesman of January, which 
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ran as follows: ‘‘ A musical conven- 
tion is announced to be held soon in 
this city, under the charge of Prof. 
L. O. Emerson of Boston.’’ In the 
issue of the same paper for the week 
following, January 8, appeared the 
following: ‘‘We announced last 
week, in a brief paragraph, the fact 
that a musical convention was soon 
to be held in Concord. By a circular 
just issued we learn that the members 
will assemble on Tuesday, January 
26, and their session continue four 
days. Prof. L. O. Emerson of Bos- 
ton will be director, assisted by Mrs. 
Little, vocalist, also of Boston. The 
‘Harp of Judah,’ with the Opera 
Chorus book, and the ‘Oratorio of 
the Messiah,’ are the works an- 
nounced for use by the convention, 
and will be furnished the members 
free of charge. It is expected that 
many ladies will be present, and as 
their stay here will be more agree- 
able if spent in families, an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded our citizens 
to exercise on this occasion their ac- 
customed hospitality.’’ 

The New Hampshire Patriot of 
January 20, referring to the same 
subject, said: ‘‘ The State Musical 
Convention, to be held in this city at 
Eagle hall, during the next week, 
will hold its first session on Tuesday 
morning, at 10 o’clock. It will be 
an occasion of great interest to those 
taking an active part, as well as our 
citizens generally. Three grand con- 
certs will be given, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings, 
January 27, 28, and 29. The whole 
under the direction of Prof. L. O. 
Emerson, assisted by Mrs. Minnie 
Little of Boston, one of the most 
popular of American vocalists.’’ 

In the Statesman of January 29, 


issued while the festival was in 
progress, appears the following: 
‘“The announced convention of mu- 
sicians is now in session in Concord, 
and is one of the largest assemblies 
of the kind ever convened in the 
United States. The choir which 
meets each day for rehearsal, or at 
the evening concerts, numbers be- 
tween five and six hundred, exclu- 
sive of others attracted hither to lis- 
ten to the musical performances. 
The people of Concord have been in 
the enjoyment of a rich musical re- 
past.’’ In the next week’s issue of 
the same paper, February 5, further 
reference to the matter is made, as 
follows: ‘‘ When we went to press 
last week the great musical conven- 
tion had not reached the end of its 
session, and it is suitable to return to 
the subject to say that it was one of 
the most gratifying and successful 
assemblies ever held in Concord. 
The great hall was packed like a 
bale of cotton on the evenings of the 
concerts, and some could not obtain 
access for love or money. Resolves, 
commendatory of Professor Emerson 
and others, and the people of Con- 
cord, were passed, together with a 
vote to hold another session in this 
place. The several music teachers 
of Concord, male and female, were 
very diligent in their efforts to con- 
tribute to the comfort and enjoyment 
of people from abroad. Between 
seven and eight hundred member- 
ship tickets were purchased.’’ 

It is not singular that Mrs. Shep- 
ard, writing from memory of a matter 
occurring more than a third of a cen- 
tury before, should somewhat over- 
state the number of persons in the 
chorus, or that she should locate the 
festival in the wrong hall. The first 
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sessions were held in the old Eagle 
hall, in what is now Stickney’s block, 
north of the Eagle hotel, but after a 
few years the location was changed 
to Phenix hall, where the festivals, 
which continued under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Morey, Davis, and 
Jackman, were held every year until 
the last, or twenty-third, which was 
held in April, 1886, in the Granite 
State Skating Rink building, on 
Pleasant street, which was subse- 
quently removed to the Weirs, where 
it has since been known as ‘‘ Music 
Hall,’’ and occupied by the annual 
gatherings of the New Hampshire 
Music Teachers’ Association. The 
chorus was larger the second year 
than the first, the number of mem- 
bers being between eight and nine 
hundred. The interest in these fes- 
tivals, both on the part of the singers 
and the public, continued strong for 
many years, and they came to be re- 
garded as notable occasions, both for 
instruction and entertainment, and 
commanded the attendance of music 
lovers from all sections of the state, 
and even beyond its borders. Dur- 
ing the twenty-three years of their 
continuance, they commanded the 
service, and presented to the public 
a great variety of talent, of the high- 
est order. The conductors included 
such men as L. O. Emerson, Solon 
Wilder, W. O. Perkins, Joseph P. 
Cobb, and Carl Zerrahn. The vocal 
soloists in attendance, in different 
years, included among others of simi- 
lar note, Mrs. Minnie Little, Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, Mrs. H. E. H. Carter, 
Zilla Louise McQuestion, Ella F. 
Darling, Ita Welch, Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick Walker, Gertrude Edmunds, 
Mr. J. F. Winch, James Whitney, 
M. W. Whitney, H. C. Barnabee, 
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Dr. C. A. Guilmette, J. F. Rudolph- 
sen, D. M. Babcock, Charles H. 
Clarke, J. P. Cobb, and J. C. Bart- 
lett. The famous ‘‘ Temple Quar- 
tette,’’ of Boston, as originally con- 
stituted, was a frequent feature of the 
concerts, and other vocal combina- 
tions were often presented, the Ar- 
clamena (ladies) quartette being in 
attendance at the last of the festivals, 
in 1886. During the earlier years 
the Mendelssohn Quintette club of 
Boston, one of the most noted organi- 
zations in the country, furnished or- 
chestral music for the conventions. 
Later, after the organization of Blais- 
dell’s orchestra, by Mr. Henri G. 
Blaisdell, home talent was utilized in 
this direction. Mrs. Shepard, who, 
with Mr. Morey, was an accompanist 
during the first festival, served in the 
same capacity every year while they 
continued. During the later years, 
Mr. Blaisdell, who had located in 
Concord, was associated with Messrs. 
Morey, Davis, and Jackman in the 
management of the conventions, 
which were discontinued from 1886, 
interest having waned, after so long 
a time, both on the part of musicians 
and the general public. Their influ- 
ence, however, was strong and abid- 
ing. It had developed a high order 
of musical talent, and a cultivated 
taste, with which the capital city has 
been justly credited through all the 
intervening years. 

Meanwhile, through the zeal and 
enthusiasm of Mr. Blaisdell, and the 
occasional chamber and symphony 
concerts which he was instrumental 
in presenting, public interest in musi- 
cal culture and progress was main- 
tained in good measure; and, after 
a time, an organization known as 


the Concord Choral Union, was 
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formed, its object being to bring to- 
gether for study and drill, with spe- 
cial reference to sacred and classical 
music, all singers of the city who 
might be inclined to unite for the 
purpose, and to stimulate public in- 
terest by presenting occasional enter- 
tainments. In the course of a few 
years several concerts were given, 
and one or two oratorios presented. 
Meanwhile Prof. Charles S. Conant, 
a thorough musician and cultured 
vocalist, had located in the city as 
teacher of music in the public 
schools, and subsequently interested 
himself in the work of the Union. 
In the winter of 1891-’92 it was de- 
termined to hold a grand festival. A 
good deal of practice, continuing for 
some time, resulted, and finally the 
dates and place were fixed for April 
25 to 29, 1892, inclusive, in White’s 
Opera house. 

Mr. Blaisdell was the conductor, 
and Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, the pian- 
ist of the Union, accompanist. Mrs. 
Shepard was also in attendance dur- 
ing the festival, greatly to the delight 
of her many old-time friends and the 
general public. Five grand concerts 
were held—on Wednesday evening, 
and Thursday and Friday afternoon 
and evening. At the first concert 
the cantata, ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus,’’ 
was a leading feature; the last was 
signalized by the presentation of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Oratorio of Elijah.’’ 
In addition to local talent, including 
Blaisdell’s orchestra, eminent soloists 
from Boston were present and con- 
tributed to the success of the enter- 
tainment, including Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick Walker, soprano; Miss Lena 
Little, contralto; George J. Parker, 
tenor, and Heinrich Meyn, basso. 
From an artistic point of view the 


festival was a complete success, but 
from some cause or other, which it is 
unnecessary to seek or discuss in this 
connection, the financial results were 
disappointing. A burden of debt 
was left upon the Union, and the ar- 
dor of its members naturally damp- 
ened in consequence, and little fur- 
ther work was accomplished or at- 
tempted. 

It was not until the winter of 1898- 
99 that anything in the line of organ- 
ized effort was again attempted in Con- 
cord musical life. At this time some 
of those who had been leading spirits 
in the Choral Union, with others in- 
terested, thoroughly imbued with the 
feeling that a city numbering among 
its people so many good musicians, 
and enjoying so wide a reputation as 
a musical center, should have a live 
organization, devoted to musical cul- 
ture and development, and especially 
to the careful study of the best works 
of the great masters, initiated a move- 
ment for a new organization. Prelimi- 
nary meetings were holden, and, fin- 
ally, at the vestry of the First Baptist 
church, January 19, 1899, the Con- 
cord Oratorio society was organized, 
the following officers and committees 
being elected: President, William P. 
Fiske; vice-president, Geo. D. B. 
Prescott; secretary and treasurer, 
Isaac Hill; executive committee, 
George N. Woodward, John Henne- 
berry, Charles C. Prescott, Mrs. 
W. D. Thompson, Mrs. W. E. Ten- 
ney. Committee on programme, 
George E. Dunn, Miss Alice F. 
Parker, Frank E. Brown; director, 
Charles S. Conant; pianist, Miss 
Ada M. Aspinwall. 

Mr. Hill not qualifying, at the 
next meeting Gen. A. D. Ayling, 
who had been president of the Choral 
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Union and was deeply interested in 
the cause, was made secretary and 
treasurer. 

A large membership was secured 
and, under the efficient direction of 
Mr. Conant, who put his heart thor- 
oughly into the work, a chorus was 
organized and the study of Hadyn’s 
great ‘‘Oratorio of the Creation ’’ 
was entered upon. Weekly rehear- 
sals were held through the balance of 
the winter and spring, until, on the 
evening of April 26, a public presen- 
tation of the oratorio was made by 
the society, in Phenix hall, assisted 
by Blaisdell’s Philharmonic orches- 
tra, and Miss Jennie Corea, J. C. 
Bartlett, and Dr. Clark, soloists. 

This production was _ successful 
from every point of view. The cho- 
rus did excellent work and all con- 
nected therewith acquitted themselves 
most creditably. Six hundred people 
were in attendance and all were 
greatly pleased. A balance was left 
in the treasury and the society was 
greatly encouraged. In February of 
the next year a public recital, with 
the best local talent, was given in 
Grand Army hall. Meanwhile the 
study of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah”’ was 
taken up, with regular rehearsals, 
and the same was publicly presented 
on the evening of May 23, Mr. 
Conant conducting as before, with 
Miss Aspinwall, also, as accompan- 
ist; Blaisdell’s orchestra, and Mrs. 
E. Humphrey Allen, soprano; Miss 
Adah C. Hussey, contralto; George 
J. Parker, tenor, and Frederick Mar- 
tin, basso, as soloists. This presen- 
tation was no less thoroughly an ar- 
tistic success than that of the ‘‘ Crea- 
tion,’’ though not so satisfactory 
financially, the receipts just about 
meeting expenses. 
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The society retained full courage, 
and early in the past winter com- 
menced work upon Handel’s cele- 
brated ‘‘ Oratorio of the Messiah,’’ 
rehearsing weekly, as in previous 
seasons. Meanwhile a plan for the 
holding of a first-class musical festi- 
val, rivaling and recalling those of 
the earlier days, in connection with 
the presentation of this oratorio, was 
gradually developed in the minds of 
some of the more earnest devotees of 
the cause in the city, both within and 
without the society, and after serious 
consideration was adopted as practi- 
cable, Professor Blaisdell being, in 
fact, the prime mover in the project, 
and foregoing his customary sym- 
phony concert plans and uniting his 
efforts with those of the Oratorio so- 
ciety for the success of the festival. 

Instead of a guaranty fund, as is 
sometimes resorted to, but seldom 
with satisfactory results, it was de- 
termined to secure subscriptions for 
season tickets, sufficient, if possible, 
to insure the management against loss 
in carrying out the arrangements. 
The city was canvassed by members 
of the society, and, in due time, over 
four hundred season tickets were 
subscribed for by citizens, at $2.50 
and $2.00 each, thus rendering the 
enterprise practically safe from a 
financial point of view, and demon- 
strating the hearty sympathy of the 
people with the movement. The 
work of preparation went steadily 
forward. The chorus increased in 
membership, developed stronger in- 
terest, and worked with a will and 
enthusiasm unsurpassed, responding” 
fittingly to all the demands of the 
faithful and zealous director—Profes- 
sor Conant. 

The festival dates were set for 
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Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and! Friday, April 30, and May 1, 2, 
and 3, and Phenix hall engaged for 
the occasion. The plan involved re- 
hearsals on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, and on the forenoons of 
Thursday and Friday, with four 
grand concerts, on the afternoons and 
evenings of Thursday and Friday. 
Blaisdell’s New Hampshire Philhar- 
monic orchestra of twenty-five pieces 
was engaged, the personal services 
of Professor Blaisdell, as festival con- 
ductor, also having been secured. 
The best available soloists were also 
engaged in the persons of Miss Anita 
Rio, soprano; Mme. Mary Louise 
Clary, alto; J. H. McKinley, tenor, 
and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass, all of 
New York. Subsequently on ac- 


count of the indisposition of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Hobart Smock, also of 
New York, was engaged in his 
place. Mr. Milo Benedict of Con- 
cord, the well-known piano virtuoso, 
was secured for a solo for the Thurs- 
day evening concert, and the ser- 
vices of Miss Aspinwall retained as 
accompanist throughout. The out- 
line announcement for the four con- 
certs was as follows: 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 2, at 
3 o'clock: Popular and miscellaneous 
programine. 


THURSDAY EVENING, May 2, at 
8 o'clock: ‘‘St. Cecilia Mass ;’’ 
‘*Pilgrim’s Chorus’? from Tann- 
hauser, and a chorus from ‘“ Lu- 


me 
, 


cia overture, ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ and 
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” 


Brahms’ ‘‘Hungarian Dances; 
piano concerto in F minor (Chopin), 
by Mr. Benedict. 


numbers. 


Soloists in choice 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 3, 
o'clock: Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe, 
overture ; Beethoven's ‘‘ Symphony 
in C Major, No. 1;”’ 
** Lucia ;”’ 
singer ;’’ 


at 3 


’ 


mad scene from 
quintette from ‘‘ Meister- 
arias from ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ 
‘*Queen of Sheba,’’ and 
and Delilah.’’ 


** Samson 


FRIDAY EVENING, May 3, at 8 
o'clock: The ‘‘ Oratorio of the Mes- 
siah.’’ 


Time passed ; the chorus, the com- 
mittees, and all interested labored 
zealously; the Concord public 
awaited developments expectantly, 


and the festival came off as arranged, 
with some slight changes only in 
programme details. The only thing 
occurring to prevent the complete 
satisfaction of all concerned was a 
sudden and severe cold contracted by 
Mr. Smock, Friday, rendering it 
impossible for him to take part in the 
evening’s work. In all previous ap- 
pearances, as did all the soloists 
throughout, he had acquitted him- 
self to the highest satisfaction of all, 
and his sudden indisposition was re- 
gretted as much on his own account 
as the deprivation suffered by the 
audience. The latter, however, was 
but partial, as Professor Conant, who, 
as the Oratorio director, was con- 
ducting for the evening, himself 
stepped ‘‘into the breach’’ singing 














the tenor solos most acceptably, Pro- 
fessor Blaisdell assuming the baton 
meanwhile. 

While the festival as a whole was 
a grand success, each number and 
part on the programmes being admir- 
ably sustained, and while the soloists 
did particularly satisfactory work, 
the crowning glory of all was the 
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experienced soloists in attendance, 
who pronounced it unsurpassed by any 
chorus with which it had ever been 
their fortune to be associated. The 
thoroughly satisfactory manner in 
which it acquitted itself throughout, 
demonstrated not only the earnest 
purpose pervading the minds of the 
membership, but also the tireless 





Arthur F. Sturtevant 


Chairman Exe 


grand work of the chorus, which was 
unquestionably as well balanced and 
carefully drilled a body of singers 
as has ever been heard in the state, 
and especially characterized by its 
smooth, rich quality of tone. Its 
work not only constantly commanded 
the approbation and applause of the 
audience—undemonstrative as Con- 
cord audiences proverbially are—but 
excited the warm admiration of the 













utive Committec. 


energy, devotion, and skill of the 
director as well as the careful and 
sympathetic work of the accompanist. 
And here it may properly be noted 
that the appreciation of the members 
of the chorus, of the faithful service 
of Director Conant, was appropriately 
manifested by the public presenta- 
tion to him in their behalf, during 
the last evening’s concert, through 
Mr. William P. Fiske, president of 
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the Oratorio society, of an elegant 
gold-mounted baton. 

The list of members of the Concord 
Oratorio society, constituting the fes- 
tival chorus, all but ten of whom are 
residents of Concord, is as follows: 

SopRANOS.—Miss_ Elizabeth Averill, Miss 


Edith C. Ayling, Mrs. Fred Appleton, Mrs. 
Cora Mellen Abbott, Miss Charlotte RK. Brown, 


9 


Johnson, Miss Annie M. Kendall, Miss Flor- 
ence N. Little, Miss Ellen McNulty, Miss Bessie 
E. Morrison, Miss Idella M. Maxfield, Mrs. 
Frank W. Messe, Miss Margaret B. Murray, 
Miss Eva M. Morgan, Mrs. J. N. Marcotte, 
Miss Bertha C. Morey, Miss Virginia P. Mer- 
rill, Miss Bertha Niles, Mrs. H. W. Odlin, 
Mrs. S. E. Page, Miss Annette Prescott, Miss 
Alice F. Parker, Mrs. C. G. Remick, Miss 
Katherine L. Remick, Miss Georgia L. Ring, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Randlett, Miss Lucy M. 





Miss Florence L. Brown, Miss Charlotte F. 
Bartlett, Miss Grace Bunker, Mrs. Eva E. 
Colby, Mrs. J. L. A. Chellis, Miss Ella R. Chel- 
lis, Mrs. C. S. Conant, Miss Nellie C. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. W. A. Clark, Mrs. Edith B. Chesley, 
Miss Blanche M. Dean, Miss Annie S. Emer- 
son, Miss Cyrene Emery, Miss Lena Eastman, 
Mrs. A. W. Flanders, Miss Maude B. Forrest, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Fletcher, Miss Katherine Gage, 
Miss Edith H. L. Greene, Miss Edith N. Gage, 
Miss Mary F. Hollis, Mrs. J. F. Harriman, 
Miss Mae Healy, Miss Lucy M. Hardy, Miss 
Maria D. Hill, Miss Leila A. Hill, Miss Edith 
C. Haynes, Miss Sadie I. Johnson, Mrs. Mary 


Raymond, Mrs. H. T. Shaw, Miss Winifred 
M. Sanborn, Mrs. A. F. Sturtevant, Mrs. H. V. 
Tittemore, Miss Amy W. Vale, Mrs. Gertrude 
F. Vannevar, Miss Melissa T. Virgin, Mrs. 
Charles D. Weathers, Miss Bessie M. Woods, 
Miss Grace Woodworth, Mrs. Jas. H. Osgood, 
Suncook; Miss Susan Snow, York Beach; Miss 
Alice M. Ransom, Newport; Miss Eliza Cum- 
mings, South Acworth; Mrs. F. H. Keil, New 
London; Mrs. D. S. Corser, Contoocook. 
ALtTos.—Mrs. May L. Buntin, Miss Ruth H. 
Buntin, Miss Mabel P. Bunker, Miss Nettie M. 
Bowen, Miss Nellie M. Clough, Mrs. C. R. 
Dame, Miss Grace L. Dearborn, Miss Gertrude 











Downing, Mrs. J. M. Gove, Mrs. Fred S. Hall, 
Miss Bertha L. Holbrook, Miss Ethel J. Hut- 
chinson, Miss Sadie R. Huse, Miss Grace L. 
Hubbard, Mrs. C. C. Hill, Miss Nellie J. James, 
Miss Myra A. Lamprey, Mrs. Fred N. Ladd, 
Mis. S. B. Morgan, Mrs. W. H. Morton, Miss 
Gara E. McQuesten, Miss Mary Niles, Mrs. 
Nellie J. Nevers, Miss Louisa Prescott, Miss 
Alice H. Patch, Mrs. Cora F. Straw, Mrs. C. H. 
Shattuck, Mrs. J. B. Slocum, Miss Agnes V. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Mary E. Smart, Miss Ida M. 
Tucker, Miss Florence E. Tarleton, Miss Effie 
M. Thorndike, Mrs. W. E. Tenney, Mrs. G. 
W. Weeks, Miss Effie Weathers, Mrs. Mary P. 
Woodworth, Mrs. Frank Woodbury; Mrs. O. B. 
Douglas, Suncook; Mrs. Alice M. RKounseval, 
Newport. 
TENoRS.—A. D. 
Horace D. Bean, William Bishop, J. L. A. 
Chellis, O. W. Crowell, George E. Dunn, 
William P. Fiske, Walter H. Fletcher, I. Eu- 
gene Keeler, Frank W. Messe, H. Provost, 
Dr. F. H. Rowe, Rowland Rhodes, Edward E. 
Sargent, Rev. J. B. Slocum, E. C. Smith, 
George B. Taylor; Nathan George, Suncook. 


Ayling, Benj. E. Berry, 
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Bassos.—Rev. E. W 
Billings, John 


Bishop, Clarence M. 
Bishop, S. M. Burpee, E. A. 
Bunker, Emery B. Batchelder, James Burbeck, 
W. S. Baker, Henry B. Colby, Fred Davis, 
Harry G. Forrest, H. H. Gorrell, John F. Har- 
riman, Charles H. Heath, N. B. Hale, H. M. 
James, Walter L. Jenks, Napoleon J. Marcotte, 
Philip D. McInnis, George B. Morton, Elwin 
L. Page, Chas. C. Prescott, George C. 
A. ¥. Chas. C. Schoolcraft, J. T. 
Spellman, Rev. John Vannevar, James Virgin, 
\. C. Whittier, Martin M. Wirrell; F. G. Car- 
ter, Lebanon. 


Roy, 


Sturtevant, 


Although the weather was decidedly 
unfavorable a considerable portion of 
the time, a cold and disagreeable rain- 
storm prevailing on Thursday both 
day and evening, the attendance was 
good at all the concerts, particularly 
in the evening, the audience on Fri- 
day night filling the hall considerably 
beyond its seating capacity, and effec- 
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tively demonstrating the necessity 
for a larger and better appointed en- 
tertainment hall in the Capital city. 
This liberal measure of public pa- 
tronage proves the appreciation of 
the Concord people as regards first- 
class entertainments in this line, and 
their readiness to encourage thorough 
musical culture in their midst; it 
also leaves the Oratorio society in ex- 
cellent condition for the successful 
prosecution of its work in the future, 
the total receipts of the festival being 
$1,735, or some $500 in excess of the 
expenditures. 

This result was accomplished only 
through earnest labor, not alone in 
the line of chorus drill and careful 
preparation for the entertainment it- 
self, but in the matter of business de- 


nedict 


tail, involving care, patience, and 
persistency. While the president, 
vice-president, and all concerned 
labored heartily to promote the de- 
sired end, it is to the constant devo- 
tion of the secretary and treasurer, 
General Ayling, and especially to the 
tireless energy and zeal, unyielding 
purpose and clear business sagacity 
of Arthur F. Sturtevant, chairman of 
the executive committee, that so sat- 
isfactory an outcome is mainly due. 
The present organization of the 
Oratorio society is as follows: 
President, William P. Fiske. 
Vice-president, Henry B. Colby. 
Secretary and treasurer, Augustus 
D. Ayling. 
Executive committee, Arthur F. 
Sturtevant, Walter L. Jenks, John 
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Bishop, Miss Edith C. Ayling, Miss 
Annette Prescott. 

Programme committee, George E. 
Dunn, Mrs. W. E. Tenney, Miss 
Sadie R. Huse. 

Librarian, George E. Dunn. 

The marked success of the society’s 
first annual festival establishes the 
hope of its continuance as a perma- 


nent institution, insuring general 
recognition of the Capital city as a 
leading musical center, which it is 
fairly entitled to be regarded. There 
is probably no city of its size in New 
England, or the country at large, 
with so many good singers or so ex- 
much general musical talent among 
its population, nor one which is the 
home of artists of equal note in differ- 
ent lines of the profession. 


Miss Ada M. Aspinwail 


Accompanist. 
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The finely balanced and splendidly 
trained chorus of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty voices, heard to such 
excellent effect in the grand concerts 
of the recent festival, might be aug- 
mented by another hundred equally 
as good, -without going beyond the 
city limits; nor is it too much to say 
that among these singers may be 





found those capable of taking the 
most exacting solo parts in any line 
of festival work, and acquitting them- 
selves with credit therein. 

Of Professor Blaisdell, as an indi- 
vidual artist, as an orchestral leader, 
instructor and director, or as a festi- 
val conductor, nothing need be said. 
His reputation is more than state 
wide. No man in northern New 
England has done more than he in 








OUR HOME. 


the last twenty years to cultivate 
musical taste and elevate the standard 
of the profession. Professor Conant, 
who came to Concord from Vermont, 
thirteen years ago, to assume the po- 
sition of teacher of music in the pub- 
lic schools, stands in the front rank 
as a vocal instructor, and has amply 
demonstrated his skill as a director. 
The great capacity and development 
of the Oratorio chorus is attributable 
no more, perhaps, to his immediate 
work as director than to the thorough 
instruction which a considerable pro- 
portion of the membership, made up 
as it is largely of young people, had 
received at his hands during their 
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school training. Mr. Benedict, like 
Professor Conant, is a Vermonter by 
birth, but has had his home in Con- 
cord for many years, and Concord 
people take just pride in his fame as 
an artist and composer. He is a 
born musician and his mastery of the 
pianoforte is as complete as that of 
any one in New England. Miss 
Aspinwall is a Concord girl, ‘‘ native 
and to the manner born.’’ Her love 
of music is inherent, and her success 
the merited result of both love and 
devotion, in the réle of student and 
instructor. Her superiority as a con- 
cert and festival accompanist is well 
established and justly recognized. 


OUR HOME. 
By C. L. Tappan. 


Silence reigns! The shadows thicken 
Round about me, damp and cheerless ; 

All the charms and light are stricken 
From our home, now lone and joyless. 


She is gone, my dearest treasure, 
From our home she made so cheerful, 
Taking with her all its pleasure, 
Leaving sorrow keen and baleful. 


Though unseen, I feel her presence 
Fills our home with light and fervor, 

Cheers my life with love’s pure essence, 
Making home as dear as ever. 


So I keep our home, made sacred, 
By her love so true and fearless ; 
Here our souls are close united, 
Holding converse sweet and peerless; 


Here I stay till calls the Father, 
Happy in her cheer and guidance ; 

Then with her pass o’er the river, 
Safe with Him, our soul’s reliance. 











CAPT. OSCAR I. CONVERSE. 


Capt. Oscar Irving Converse, U. S. A., a native of the town of Rindge, 
born August 9, 1843, died at Richford, Vt., April 23, 1901. 

Captain Converse was a son of Capt. Ebenezer H. Converse of Company 
K, Sixth New Hampshire Volunteers in the War of the Rebellion, and Sarah 
(Darling) Converse. He was educated in the public schools of Rindge and 
enlisted in the First New Hampshire Battery in the early days ot the Rebel- 
lion, from which he was discharged, for disability, in May, 1863. July 21, 
1864, he was commissioned by Governor Gilmore a second lieutenant in the 
First New Hampshire Cavalry, promoted to first lieutenant, and mustered out 
with his regiment at the close of the war, July 15, 1865. In February, 1866, 
he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the United States army, pro- 
moted in May of the same year to first lieutenant and assigned to the Four- 
teenth Infantry. His regiment, on account of an outbreak by the Indians, was 
ordered to the Western frontiers and experienced a year or more of severe 
and exacting service. In 1868, while in command of a batallion he suddenly 
became engaged with a body of Apache Indians and was wounded in the hip 
and more severely near the shoulder, an arrow piercing the upper arm and 
breaking upon the bone. From this wound he experienced great pain and 
suffering all through life. For bravery and meritorious conduct in this en- 
gagement with the Indians he was brevetted a captain, and on account of his 
wounds he was transferred to the retired list, October 19, 1868, and returned 
to his native town, where he remained some time, and then spent several 
years in European travel. Again returning home he purchased the historic 
Calhoun house at Rindge Center, where he established his residence. 

He was active in Republican politics, representing his party in numerous 
conventions, and his town in the legislature of 1895, during which year he 
was appointed a federal inspector of immigration, and stationed at New 
York. During the past years he has been acting commissioner and chair- 
man of the board of inquiry, and a portion of the time he has been on duty 
in Quebec and Halifax, and was stationed at Richford, Vt., at the time of 
his death. 

Captain Converse married at Walla Walla, Wash., March, 1867, Coralie 
S. Mix, a native of New Orleans, La. Her father was the late Hon. 
James D. Mix, a justice of the court of the state of Washington and the 
candidate of his party for member of congress. Ralph D. Converse, their 
only child, is a physician. 
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THOMAS B. GARLAND. 


Thomas B. Garland, born in Portsmouth, August 20, 1817, died at Dover, 
May 9, 1901. 

Mr. Garland was the youngest child of William Garland and Elizabeth 
(How) Garland. His father was a friend of Daniel Webster. When three 
years old his father died and the family moved to the home of his grand- 
faher, David How, in Haverhill. Mr. Garland’s grandfather, Col. Benjamin 
Garland, was a minute-man in the Revolution. His maternal grandfather, 
David How, fought at the battle of Bunker Hill with two brothers. His 
ancestor, Peter Garland, came from Hampton, Eng., and settled in Charles- 
town in 1637. 

Mr. Garland graduated at Haverhill academy, beginning, as was the cus- 
tom in those days, the study of Greek and Latin at the age of nine years. 
John G. Whittier, though much older than Mr. Garland, was a student at 
the academy at the same time. 

Subsequently the family removed to New York, where Mr. Garland 
became a clerk in the publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. In 1837 he 
returned to Portsmouth and shipped as a sailor, making several ocean 
voyages. 

At the age of twenty-five he married Harriet, daughter of Daniel Kimball 
of Littleton, Mass., and in 1845 removed to Dover, where he ever after 
resided, and where he was for thirty-three years a clerk at the Cocheco Print 
Works. In 1869 he was made treasurer of the Dover Gas Light company 
and held the office at the time of his death. He was treasurer of the Eliot 
Bridge company, president of the Dover Navigation company, and had been 
a trustee of the Dover Public library since its beginning. He was also a 
deacon of the Central Avenue Baptist church. 

During the past half century Mr. Garland was identified with Dover’s 
advancement in many ways, and no more public spirited citizen resided in 
her midst. He has been several times a member of the city government and 
has served as president, also clerk, of the common council. He was alder- 
man in 1876, and was connected with the school board for over forty years, 
but in 1897 he declined a reélection. He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
David Hall Rice of Brookline, Mass., and Miss Caroline B. Garland, librarian 
of the public library, and one son, Alfred K. Garland. 


ITHIEL E. CLAY. 


Ithiel E. Clay, one of the most prominent citizens of Carroll county, and 
one of the most extensive proprietors of forest lands in the state, died at his 
home in Chatham, April 6, 1901, in which town he was born August 26, 
1819. 

Mr. Clay was the son of James and Olive (Elwell) Clay and was educated 
in the district schools, and at Bridgton (Me.) academy. He taught school 
for several winters in early life, working on the farm in summer. He early 


commenced investing his earnings in forest land, and continued so doing 
xxx—i7 
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well through life, so that long ago he had become one of the most exensive 
landowners in that part of the country. He also devoted much thought and 
care to the management of his forest possessions; commanding in this respect 
the approbation of the most interested students of forestry in the country. 

The Portland (Me.) A7zgus in a biographical notice of Mr. Clay says: 
‘His large lumber business gave him an extended acquaintance with the 
business men of the Saco valley as well as of Portland, by whom he was 
recognized as a man of high integrity and honest dealings. He became the 
leading man of his section, and his advice was earnestly sought by all who 
knew him, and was acted upon with entire confidence. And while never 
seeking public favor he served in many municipal offices, including several 
terms in the New Hampshire state legislature as representative of his town. 
Mr. Clay gave without stint large amounts for charitable purposes and for 
the public good. It was owing to his free heart and untiring efforts that the 
inhabitants of Chatham have for a long time enjoyed the privileges and bles- 
sings of a Congregational church. He was a true philanthropist, and many 
worthy poor will mourn the loss of one who could never say no. It was also 
due to this trait of his character that the public burying ground of Chatham 
has to-day a grand all-granite fence. His genial nature and free and open 
heart endeared him to both young and old for whom his sympathy never 
failed.’’ 

In politics Mr. Clay was originally a Whig, and subsequently a Republi- 


can, of which party he was a recognized leader in his section. In public 
affairs his influence was commanding, and his judgment widely sought. 

Mr. Clay married, October 26, 1862, Caroline Clement Eastman, daughter 
of Jonathan Kimball and Phebe (Clement) Eastman, who survives him. 


CHARLES C. SMITH. 


Charles Calvin Smith, one of the best known and most highly respected 
citizens of Littleton, died at his home in that town, Saturday, May :1, of 
acute paralysis. 

Mr. Smith was the son of Hiram Brighain and Catherine (Colby) Smith, 
born in Danville, Vt., August 18, 1832. In childhood he removed with his 
parents to Littleton, where he was reared to his father’s occupation, that of a 
tinsmith, which he followed until his retirement, a few years since. with 
much success. He settled in business at first in Gorham, where he remained 
seven years, returning then to Littleton, where he ever after remained. 

Mr. Smith was an earnest and consistent Democrat in politics and remained 
true to his principles and convictions to the last. He held various positions 
of trust and responsibility, having served in Gorham as a selectman in 1863, 
and in Littleton as supervisor, as a member of the board of health for many 
years, as town clerk from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, and as a representative in 
the legislature in 1869 and 1870. He was also a member of the committee 
having in charge the construction of the elegant town building erected in 
Littleton a few years since. 

Mr. Smith was a member of various secret organizations, and especially 
interested in Free Masonry, A. F.& A.M. He was a member of Burns 
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Lodge and St. Gerard Commandery of Littleton, and had been eminent com- 
mander. He was also a Scottish Rite Mason of the thirty-second degree. He 
was a man of quiet, unostentatious manners and simple tastes, and took 
much delight in his home life and in reading. He was particularly inter- 
ested in matters of state history, and had been a subscriber to the GRANITE 
MONTHLY since its first issue, the bound volumes containing every number 
from the start being included in his library. Littleton never had a worthier 
or more public spirited citizen than Charles C. Smith, and his memory will 
long be cherished by her people. 

He married in November, 1856, Lizzie, daughter of William Lother, who 
died in June, 1876. In August, 1878, he married, Kate, daughter of Henry 
Bacon of Dalton, and widow of Charles F. Norton of Littleton. By his first 
wife he had a son and two daughters; by his second, one son, all of whom 
survive except one daughter by the first marriage. 


GILMAN H. JENNESS. 


Gilman Harrison Jenness, a well-known newspaper correspondent, writ- 
ing extensively over the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Musicus’’ for the Exeter News- 
Letter and other papers, died at his home in Pleasantville, N. J., on Sunday, 
May 5, 1901. 

Mr. Jenness was born in the town of Rye, in this state, in the year 1839, 
and there the greater part of his life was spent. He received a good aca- 
demic education, and was engaged in teaching in early life. Subsequently 
he was superintendent of schools in Rye, and a lecturer upon educational 
topics at institutes and other gatherings. 

A very rapid, legible, and accurate penman, he was in 1878 appointed an 
engrossing and enrolling clerk in the house of representatives, which posi- 
tion he held in the Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and part of the Forty-seventh 
congresses. During this service he gained an insight into the conduct of gov- 
ernmental affairs, which few men have surpassed, and formed an acquain- 
tance with leaders of public life, which lent exceptional value and interest to 
his letters to the press. During his service at Washington he was the regu- 
lar correspondent of the News-Letter and other papers. During Cleveland's 
first administration he served as chief clerk in the equipment office at the 
Portmouth navy yard. 

For the greater part of his life Mr. Jenness has been a prolific newspaper 
writer, and had had connections with the Associated and the United 
Press associations. Few mien are so well informed or can write with such 
ease, clearness, and charm as could Mr. Jenness. He was equally ready and 
effective as a speaker, and his evening address was one of the features of the 
celebration of Hampton's quarter millennial celebration in 1888. In 1889 he 
removed from Rye to Pleasantville, where, for the greater part of the subse- 
quent period, he had been editor of the Pleasantville Weekly Press, taking no 
small part in shaping the life of the community. 

By a first wife Mr. Jenness left three sons. By his second wife, a daugh- 
ter of Hon. William L. Newell, ex-president of the Pennsylvania senate, who 
survives, he also leaves a young son and daughter. 
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GEORGE R. DINSMORE, M. D. 


Dr. George Reid Dinsmore, born in Keene, May 28, 1841, died in that 
city, April 29, rgor. 

Dr. Dinsmore was the son of the late William and Julia Ann (Fiske) 
Dinsmore. He fitted for college and entered Harvard in the class of 1863. 
During his junior year his father met with an accident, resulting in a broken 
leg, which required his care and attention for some time, and while perform- 
ing this duty he became interested in the study of medicine which he began 
with the late Dr. George B. Twitchell. On his father’s recovery he enlisted 
in Captain Barker's company of the Fourteenth New Hampshire Infantry, 
preferring not to then complete his university studies. Being in full stand- 
ing in his class he was entitled to the degree of A. B. from Harvard as 
accorded to other students. who enlisted, but he never applied for it. On 
going to camp he was thrown from a wagon and his ankle was fractured, 
incapacitating him from service for nearly two years. He was appointed a 
recruiting officer for New Hampshire, the duties of which position he was 
able to perform. He also continued his medical studies. During parts of 
1864—'65 he was a medical cadet in the United States Military hospital at 
Readville, Mass., and in the spring of 1865 took his professional degree at 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical college in New York. 

He was soon commissioned an assistant surgeon in the volunteer service, 
serving for a time in Virginia. Returning home after a year’s service as 
resident surgeon in the Brooklyn city hospital and two years’ travel abroad, 
he established himself in his native city, but was deprived of the use of his 
limbs by paralysis over twenty years ago. 

Dr. Dinsmore married, in 1874, Miss Helen Jones of Portsmouth, who 
survives him, with a son and daughter. 


WILLIAM O. NOYES. 


William O. Noyes, a prominent citizen of the town of Derry, died at his 
home May 9, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, having been born in the 
town of Amherst, July 26, 1825, removing thence to Derry about 1856 
where he made his home on one of the best farms in that town, and where a 
large number of summer boarders were entertained. He was actively instru- 
mental in organizing the Grange in Derry, and that was the only secret 
organization to which he ever belonged. In religion he was a Universalist. 

Mr. Noyes had been somewhat prominent in politics for many years past 
as a leader of the Populist or People’s party, whose candidate for governor 
he was in 1892. December 30, 1853, he married Miss Eliza R. Miller, of 
Merrimack, who survives him. They have five children, four sons and one 
daughter, who are Mrs. Mary Converse of Amherst, Charles O. Noyes and 


Sidney M. Noyes of Derry, Elmer E. Noyes of Boston, and Fred L. Noyes 
of Manchester. 
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A Boston shipping clerk, now employed by a Tremont Street firm, 
éescribes an experience which seems rather out of the ordinary. ‘‘For ten 
years”’ he says, ‘‘I had stomach pains which could only be relieved by the ap- 
plication of hot-water bandages, and as these pains captured me at times when 
it was impossible to procure hot water, life seemed to me hardly worth living. 
I was at that time a messenger for the American Express Co. on a long run. 
The continual riding made the trouble worse, and I was obliged to leave. I 
consulted a number of physicians without any good results. I had about con- 
cluded that nothing would help me, when six months ago I saw some adver- 
tisements of the Ripans Tabules, and as some of the cases sounded like my 
own, I thought I would try the Tabules. Since almost the first dose, I have 
had no trouble with my stomach, and my appetite is excellent. I believe I 
am actually cured, but I want to keep the Tabules on hand in case of need.” 


A now style packet containing TEx TADULES in a paper carton (without ) is now for sale at some 


stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low- “priced sort is intended for the poor and One dozen 
of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can had by mail Ae sending forty-ight cents to the Rrpaws CuxmicaL 
Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New Weer aces ened im (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 











PATENTS GUARANTEED 





Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 


ability of same. 


‘‘How to obtain a patent” sent upon request. Patents 


secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 


Patents taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
Tue Patent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 


by Manufacturers and Investors. 
Send for sample copy FREE. 


Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys,) 


Evans Building, - 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





We Will Bind Your Granite Monthlies 


in cloth, standard binding, for 50 cents per volume, if all numbers are sent us in good 
condition, express prepaid. A limited number of bound volumes, XVIII to XXIX, 
are offered for sale at $1.25 per volume, prompt delivery, postpaid, guaranteed. 


The Granite Monthly Company, Concord, N. H. 
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"Scientific Fimerica 


A handsomely Casteneet wostiy kly. 
MUN of any sci ag hy 
: four months. t. by all oguetnion 
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For Ove Over Fifty Fifty Y: Years 
Mrs. WInstow’s SooTtaInG SyauP has been user 





for chikiren teething. It soothes the child, seft- 
ens the guims, allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
and i.the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty 


five cents a bottle. 





WANTED—New Hampshire College Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletins as folluws : 
No. 1, April, 1888; No. 10, March, 1890; 
No. 18, May, 1891; No. 15, December, 18¥!. 
A reasonable price will be paid. 
Address, L. M. GREELEY, 
27 Union St., Concord, N. Ul. 



















A Sample Copy of 


| THE CONNEGTICUT MAGAZINE, 


oe ular illustrated monthly 
to Connecticut, will be sent 
FREE to any address on — 

of one cent for postage. 


FREE--Picturesque Connecticut 


A handsome iz page book published by the 
Connecticut Magazine Co., presenting a col- 
lection of Connecticut views that is seldom 
equalled. Write us for particulars »< to how to 
obtain it. THE CONN UT MAGAZINE, 

HARTFORD, CONN 
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The Concord Safe Deposit Vaults, 
With the First National Bank, 
Have for rent Safes, Deposit Boxes, and Storage space. 


The Union Guaranty Savings Bank 


Allows interest on savings deposits at the rate of 3 1-2 
per cent per annum. 
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NEST 1900 STYLES. 


PRESCOTT 
... PIANOS. ... 


ARE NOTED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE, BEAUTY OF CASE, 
ELEGANT FINISH, AND DURABILITY. 


You wwvill Like a Prescott 


Because the tone is both sweet and bril‘iant. 


You can Afford a Prescott 


Because the terms are easy and prices are reasonable. 


You will Buy a Prescott 


As soon as you are fully aware of its merits. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN NEARLY NEW PIANOS. 


Our new Catalogue gives you further information. Write for one, or call at factory, 


181 North Main Street, 


PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON WAREROOMS, 37 BOYLSTON ST. PIANOS TO RENT. CONCORD, N. H. 














Rumford Printing Company | 


le @ (THE RUMFORD PRESS), 


(Successors to the Republican Press Association), 




















CONCORD, 


Telephone 15-3. 


Book, Catalogue, and Miscellaneous Printing, Half-tone Engraving, Zinc 
Etching, Designing, Electrotyping, Book Binding, Paper 
Ruling, Blank-book Making. 


Ye Le Lo 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND SAMPLES SUBMITTED UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Ye Le Le 


We have the only completely appointed photo-engraving department in the state and 


the only electrotype foundry, and our facilities for doing all classes of printing promptly and at low 


prices are unsurpassed in New England. 









































To Educate for Business is Strictly Our Specialty. 


Our specialty is to educate young people for active business life. Each of 
our teachers is a specialist in the subjects which he teaches, thus insuring 
the very best results in the shortest possible time. If you wish to receive 
the best education, you should attend that school where the teachers are 
recognized by the business college fraternity as being leaders in the sub- 
jects which they teach. 


We Teach 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Arithmetic, Rapid Calculations, 
a Spelling, Commercial Law, Business Papers, Penman- 
ip, etc. 





The Largest and Best Business Schoo! in New Hampstre 


Catalogue, Circulars, and Specimen of Penmanship, Free. 
E. L. GLICK, Prop’r. one Cor. Main and Depot Sts., Concord, N. H. 


Universal Ad justable Index 


Invaluable .s a Lesson Marker @ @ Used by Clergymen, Bible 
for the Bible and Science and Health. Teachersand Reiess 


It is tL » most | many device yet invented for the daily study of the Christian Science Bible Les- 
sons and for Readers, as the ribbons can be dispensed with. When arranged for the week it remains 
in place no matter how often the lesson is studied—does not injure the edges of the leaves—is always 
in position. The Index corsists of 30 T-shaped pieces of thinnest celluloid. 





Price per Index (c »mplete for one hook), $1.00 prepaid ~ 

Se , ’ . . SCRANTON, PA., July 12, 1900. 
per dozen I: ‘exes, .. . « « 9.00 P Sample of your reference marker duly 
Send for Circular iving full parti *s. received and has since been on trial by 


our readers. They report it to be exactly 
suited to the purpose for which it is in 
tended and a great help in the study of 
the lessons. We have decided to present 
each of our readers with a set of the mark- 
ers and enclose money order for $2.00. 

A. L. FRINK. 





Boston, MAss., Aug. 15, 1900. 

I have used your lesson text markers in 
Science and Health, Levant binding, also 
in a large bible nine and half inches long 
and six inches wide, and find that they 
operate admirably. By using your marker 
the lesson texts may be selected early in 
the week and the place of each held until 
the lesson is read Sunday without further 
attention or change. I have used several 
devices for this work, but none which 
combine so many good qualities as your 
marker does. EDWARD P. BATEs,C. S. D. 























BUFFALO, N. Y., July 8, 1900. 
Enclosed find check for one dozen of 


‘The above cut shows ® protruding arms Nos. 1 to your Indexes. We have had a number of 
4 inclusive, with the full series of numbers; Nos. 5 calls for the new marker and every one 
to 10 inclusive as they may be cut off to fit books seems so much pleased with and inter- 


. ‘ in it. eLe I AND. 
if uinaiene dine: ested in it. Grace LEAVITT KIRTL. > 
} 
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